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Hotes, 


JOHN TREHEARNE, GENTLEMAN PORTER. 


A MONUMENT to this worthy, whose office 
has been discussed in these pages, is in the 
noble church of St. Saviour, Southwark, 

inst the wall of the north aisle of the 
choir. It occupies a space 6 ft. 2in. wide by 
7ft. 2in. high, and is of stone, painted and 
ilded. Columns and an entablature of 
acobean Renaissance character frame the 
coloured half figures of Trehearne and his 
wife. They face the visitor, are somewhat 
less than life, and wear ruffs and correspond- 
ing attire, appropriately coloured. Between 
them they hold a onal oblong black tablet 
within a gilded border, the fingers of each 
appearing on the upper rim, and the tablet 
is thus inscribed in small gilt Roman capitals: 
An Epitaph upon John Trehearne, 
Gentleman Portar to King 
James the First. 
Had Kings a power to lend their Subjects breath, 
Trehearne thou should’st not be cast down by Death, 
Thy Royal Master still would keep thee then, 
But length of days are* beyond reach of men, 


* The bad gue is corrected by the Rev. Wm. 
Thompson, D.D., rector of St. Saviour’s, in his 
excellent account of the church (Ash & Co., 42, 
Southwark Street, S.E.); and among other ver 
nice illustrations he gives one of Trehearne’s 
monument. 


Nor wealth, nor strength, or great men’s love can 


ease 
The wound Death’s arrows make, for thou hast 
these. 

In thy King’s Court good place to thee is given, 

Whence thou shalt go to y* King’s Court in Heaven. 
Above the tablet is a mantled shield thus 
emblazoned : Azure, a chevron between three 
herons, two and one, or; on a canton barry of 
six, gules and azure, a lion rampant gules (1). 
Over the shield an esquire’s helmet, on which 
the crest, a demi-griflin segreant, holding a 
fleur de lis, all or.* In the upper corners of 
the monument are two eee shields, (1) as 
above, (2) also as above impaling Gules, a fess 
between two lozenges or. In the panelled 
base of the monument are, in high relief, six 
small kneeling figures : two, male and female, 
probably representing Trehearne and his 
wife, and behind them, respectively, two 
other somewhat smaller figures, probably for 
son and daughter, while behind the latter are 
two very small female figures, perhaps repre- 
senting infants, although costumed. he 
vam is surmounted by a winged death’s- 

ead, 

The inscription does not tell us the date 
of Trehearne’s death, neither do the parish 
registers record his burial. But in the ‘ An- 
nals of St. Mary Overy’ (or St. Saviour), by 
William Taylor, 1833, } find at p. 95 :— 

“ Under this [Trehearne’s] monument was formerly 
a gravestone with the following inscription :— 

Under this marble doth the body rest of 

John Traherne that served Queen Elizabeth, 

and died Chief Gentleman Porter to King 

James, the 22' daie of October Anno D’ni 1618. 

Here also resteth Margaret the wife of the 
said John Traherne, who lived together 
man and wife 50 years, and died the 
22 of January Anno D’ni 1645. 

Here also lieth John Traherne, eldest son 
of the said John and Margaret, who died 
Chief Clerke of the Kitchen to King James the 
First, 22 of August Anno D’ni 1645.” 

On neither the monument nor the grave- 
stone do we discover the precise nature of 
the elder Traherne’s office; but in that 
direction the latter inscription helps us one 
step nearer. He was “Chief Gentleman 
Porter,” perhaps Chief Porter at the Gate, 
i.e. Serjeant Porter. The conclusion is 
scarcely warranted ; but if true, then Tra- 
herne (or Trehearne) was a successor of 
Thomas Keyes (the Serjeant Porter famous 
for his marriage with Lady Mary Grey), who 
died in 1571, with, perhaps, the intervention 
of Queen Elizabeth's gigantic Porter of 1580, 


* Burke’s ‘Armory’ has the same—with some 
difference in colours, ¢.g., the field argent, the 
chevron gules, and the herons sable—for Treheron 


or Traherne, co. Cornwall. 
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whose unnamed portrait is at Hampton Court. 
The latter, however, though Porter may not 
have been Serjeant Porter, and the same may 
be said of other giant Porters, we hear of, 
viz., Walter Parsons (who may have been 
Traherne’s immediate successor as he died in 
162-) ; William Evans, who followed as Porter 
to Charles I.; and Daniel, Porter to the Pro- 
tector, Oliver Cromwell.* Keyes—as wrote 
Secretary Cecil—was “the biggest gentleman 
in the Court,” and all the others are said to 
have been very big men; Fuller (of the 
‘Worthies’) gives Parsons’s length as 24 yards, 
and the Hampton Court catalogue states the 
height of the anonymous Porter there por- 
trayed as 8} feet! Thus Traherne may have 
had the apparently necessary qualification of 
stature ; but this can scarcely be judged from 
his half-length effigy in St. Saviour’s, although 
it exceeds considerably that of his wife. 
He is mentioned—though not his office —in 
a list of annuities and pensionst as receiving 
3s. 114d. per diem (not a mean pension at that 
time), in virtue of the king’s warrant of 
12 July, 1618. But he was not long on the 
list, for, as shown on the gravestone, he died 
three months after being pensioned. His 
burial, as [I have said, is not in St. Saviour’s 
register ; but in the —_— vestry minutes 
there is this entry, under 15 Oct., 1577, “John 
Trehearne of Bankside pays double for with- 
holding his tythes.” This is scarcely consistent 
with the estimate of his character derived 
from his epitaph ; but in 1577 he was young, 
and perhaps rash,and it was many years before 
he had reached the dignity of Chief Gentle- 
man Porter. ‘Testimony to his probity is 
found in the fact that in 1611, when King 
James granted (?sold) the rectory, glebe 
lands, tithes, &c., to the parishioners, the 
letters patent name “John Traherne the 
Elder” as one of four trustees charged with 
the payment of the two chaplains and other 
obligations. . L. Rurrton. 
[See infra, p. 392.] 


BOLD ECLECTICISM. 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S, vii. 129, Mr. JoNATHAN 
Boucuter put a query regarding Allan 
Ramsay’s description of the precentor in a 
Scottish church as 

The Letter-Gae of haly ryme. 


* ‘Giants and Dwarfs,’ by Edward J. Wood, 


Record Office, Exchequer Accounts, 
Payments by Cofferer, 15 & 16 James I, Bundle 
434, Nos. 5 and 6. 

t ‘Hist. and Antigs. of the Parish of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark,’ p. 171, = M. Concanen, Jun., and A. 
Morgan, 1795. 


Replies from Str Oswatp Hunter 
and myself appeared at p. i89 of the same 
volume, and the matter was further discussed 
at 258 by Farner Aneus and W. C. B,, 
and at pp. 475-6 by Mr. Pickrorp and Mr. 
E. Watrorp. It turns out that all these 
articles were boldly and unscrupulously 
utilized in Household Words of 16 April, 
p. 477. No one, probably, would object to 
quotations being made from anything he 
might write; but the deliberate wholesale 
appropriation of matter without acknowledg- 
ment is another and more serious question. 
In the present case the ipsissima verba of the 
different writers have simply been lifted and 
fitted together to make a little essay of three 
pore filling a column of the periodical. 

st us see the writer's method of putting 
forth his 

The article in Household Words is entitled 
‘The “ Letter-Gae,”’ and the stanza which I 
quoted from Ramsay in my reply is printed 
underneath the title. Sir OswaLtp Hunter 
Buatr’s reply opened thus :—- 

“The precentor in Scottish churches was thus 
quaintly called because his function was to ‘let 
gae’ (go), or give out, the words and tune of the 
psalms sung in public worship......In the country 
church of my youthful days, the words of the psalm 
were given out verse by verse by the minister ; the 
precentor’s office was confined to ‘ raising’ the tune, 
the name— Martyrs, Dundee, &c., as the case might 
be— being previously notified to the congregation 
by a board or placard which rose automatically, as 
it seemed to us, from his little pulpit.” 

My own communication opened with these 
sentences :— 

“The leader of psalmody, or precentor, in the 
Church of Scotland, used to read from his desk in 
front of the pulpit the successive lines for con- 
gregational singing. He was the ‘letter-gae,’ i. ¢., 
he that let f° or started the praise, and his desk 
was called the ‘letteron’ (/ectrinum). Pitching his 
voice to the first note of each line, he proceeded to 
chant the words in a slow, drawling monotone, 
proasnens the last syllable for a little, and then 

reaking, at the head of the congregation, into the 
music set to the words thus delivered. The effect 
of this would, no doubt, be frequently more curious 
and entertaining than edifying and solemn, 
strange developments must occasionally have oc- 
curred. The position tested not only the musical 

ualifications, but also the literary attainments of 
the leader, and there are | in the metrical 
version of the Psalms as used in Scotland which 
must have put rural precentors on their mettle.” 


Srr OswaLp Hunter further stated 
that in the parish church on which his 
reminiscences rested the precentor “officiated 
as village cobbler during the week”; and I said 
that the official “ might be the village school- 
master or a substitute.” With these state 
ments and descriptions before him the 
essayist in Household Words starts as follows: 
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“In these days of American organs, mixed choirs, 
and syndicate hymn-books, the leader of psalmody, 
or precentor, in Scottish churches, whose duty it 
was to read from his desk in front of the pulpit 
the successive lines for congregational singing, has 
well-nigh totally disappeared. This official was 
quaintly called the ‘letter-gae,’ because his function 
was to * let-gae,’ or give out, the words and tune of 
the psalms sung in public worship ; while his desk, 
from which he let go, or started the praise, was 
commonly known as the ‘letteron.’ Pitching his 
voice to the first note of each line, this functionary, 
who in country parishes generally officiated as 
schoolmaster or village cobbler during the week, 
would proceed to chant the words in a slow, draw- 
ling monotone, prolonging the last syllable for a 
little, and then breaking, at the head of the con- 
gregation, into the music set to the words thus 
delivered. The position, of course, tested not only 
the musical qualifications, but also the literary 
attainments of the leader, and there are passages 
in the metrical version of the Psalms as used in 
Scotland which must have put rural precentors on 
their mettle. In some of the more advanced 
country churches, however, the words of the psalm 
were given out, verse by verse, by the minister ; the 
precentor’s office being confined to ‘raising’ the 
tune, the name—‘ Martyrs of Dundee’ [sic], &c., as 
the case might be—having been previously notified 
to the congregation by a board, or placard, hung 
outside his little pulpit.” 

At p. 258 of ‘N. & Q.,.’ 8% 5. vii., W. C. B. 
wrote with reference to the “ Letter-gae”: 
“John Evelyn, in his ‘ Diary,’ records having 
seen hymns marked up on a slate”; and Sir 
OswaLp Hunter Burarr (at p. 189), after 
referring to the board or placard, continued : 

“Tt was not until years later that I smiled over 
George Eliot’s inimitable picture of Shepperton 
Church, and the ‘ process, as mysterious and un- 
traceable as the opening of the flowers or the 
breaking out of the stars,’ by which a slate ap- 
peared in front of the gallery, advertising the hymn 
about to be sung.” 


These two extracts enable the writer in 
Household Words to complete the first. para- 
graph of his learned disquisition. Continuing 
without break after the sentence last quoted 
from him, he thus proceeds with graceful 
allusiveness, throwing in, it will be noticed, a 
well-directed touch about the date of Evelyn: 

“ Not that the latter custom was one peculiar to 
Scotch churches alone. John Evelyn, in his * Diary,’ 
records having seen hymns and hymn-tunes marked 
up on a slate, and that was in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; while there is George Eliot’s inimitable 
picture of Shepperton Church, and the ‘ process, as 
mysterious and untraceable as the opening of the 
flowers or the breaking out of the stars,’ by which 
a slate appeared in front of the gallery, advertising 
the hymn about to be sung.” 

For his second paragraph the ingenious 
and confiding essayist draws exclusively from 
my contribution & Q.,’ 8" 8. vil. 190). 

ing my statements on Ramsay and his 
contemporaries, I said :— 


“ The ‘ letter-gae’ stood forth amid his surround- 
ings as an individual of note; he was a man of 
weight and influence in the congregation and the 
community. He was a social force, and at a festive 
gathering would occupy the president's chair in the 
absence of the laird, and prove himself an arbiter 
bibendi whose word was law.” 


This was illustrated bythe lines from Ram- 
say’s supplementary canto ii. to ‘ Christ’s Kirk 
on the Green,’ which the essayist in Household 
Words places at the head ot his eclectic pro- 
duction. Further on I said :— 


_ “If the parish were suburban, the schoolmaster. 
in his declining years, might engage a town-br 
ppeceaten, who walked the distance on Sundays. 
f sudden illness or stormy weather detained the 
precentor, local talent had to face the duties, and 
the schoolmaster or the beadle would take the 
desk. One such case recurs to memory.” 


Then followed an illustrative anecdote, to 
which the essayist is kind enough, before 
quoting it, to make a complimentary refer- 
ence. Why he should have gone out of his 
way to make this one solitary acknowledgment 
is a baffling reflection. But be that as it may, 
in his second paragraph thus does he indite : 


“Asa picturesque figure in old Scottish ecclesi- 
astical life, the ‘ letter-gae’ s forth amid his 
surroundings as an individual of note; he was a 
man of weight and influence in the congregation 
and the community at large [no ttalics in the ori- 
ginal). He was a social force, and at a festive 
gathering would occupy the president’s chair in the 
absence of the laird. In suburban parishes it was 
sometimes the custom to engage a town-bred pre- 
centor, who walked the distance on Sundays. But 
if sudden indisposition or stormy weather detained 
this worthy, local talent had to face the duties, and 
the schoolmaster or the beadle would take the desk. 
In discussing the origin of the word * letter-gae,’ a 
few years ago [the indifferent ease and vagueness 
here are admirable], a correspondent of Notes and 
Queries furnished a delightful little anecdote illus- 
trating the humorous side of just such a case.” 


Anecdote, given in full, completes the second 
paragraph of this learned author’s discourse. 

In the concluding paragraph Srr OswaLp 
Hunter Briarr, Mr. Pickrorp, and FatHEer 
Ancus are the unacknowledged authorities. 
The reader will notice how gracefully and 
suggestively the essayist makes occasional 
divergences from his originals, and how in 
his very last clause he gives expression to a 

uite daring novelty. Sir Oswatp HunTER 
had said :— 

** Nowadays, I fancy, the preliminary reading of 
the words ak « an essential part of the ‘letting 
gae,’ and dating from those days when psalm-books 
were few and far between, and people had to trust 
to memory for both words and tune—has pretty 
well fallen into desuetude......By the way, it has 
often occurred to me that the Scottish precentor— 
the title has a distinctly liturgical, not to sa 
Popish, ring about it—is a survival, or a revival, 
of Catholic usage. What does FATHER Aneovus 
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think about it? It would be interesting to ascer- 
tain the earliest Presbyterian use of the word. In 
my boyhood I always heard the ¢ in this word pro- 
nounced with the sound of z, and grew up in the 
belief that it was written ‘ presenter.’” 

Mr. Pickrorp wrote (p. 475) 

“Some thirty years ago, when on a visit to For- 
farshire, at a chesting totes in the heart of the 
Grampians, where we used to attend the little 
Highland kirk, I can remember the precentor, a 
man in very humble life, who had a wooden leg, 
taking his place in his little desk underneath the 
pulpit and giving out the psalm, or one of the Scot- 
tish paraphrases, first holding up a large card on 
which was printed in large type the tune to be sung, 
and then blowing a pitch-pipe. We had neither 
organ, harmonium, vietanesiio, nor any accompany- 
ing musical instrument.” 


Farner Ancus, at p. 258, had written :— 


“Just as the ‘cantors’ at (say) vespers intone 
the opening words of antiphons, hymns, &c., so 
the ‘precentor’ now, in Presbyterian churches, 
* leads off’ the opening words of the metrical psalm, 
or of the hymn about to be sung.” 


All this prepares us for the concluding 
paragraph of the essay in //ousehold Words: 

“Certainly, nowadays, the preliminary reading 
of the words—formerly an essential part of the 
‘letting-gae,’ and dating from days when psalm- 

ks were few and far between, and persons had 
to trust to memory for both words and tune—has 
potty well fallen into desuetude. Completely 
vanished, too, is the large card on which was 
printed in huge type the tune to be sung, together 
with the preliminary blowing of a pitch-pipe, in 
such churches where neither organ, harmonium 
*cello, serpent, nor any accompanying musical 
instrument existed. By the way, how shocked 
these old-fashioned precentors—always the sternest 
of stern Presbyterians—would have been had you 
told them that their title had a distinctly liturgical, 
not to say Popish, ring about it! For there can be 
little doubt as to the practice of announcing the 
first words of psalm, | oe or canticle being a 
palpable survival of Roman Catholic usage. Just as 
the ‘ cantors’ in any Roman Catholic—or ritualistic 
Church of England—house of worship intone the 
opening words of antiphons and canticles, sub- 
sequently taken up and chanted by the choir 
[Fatruer Anevs had said, in addition to what has 
already been quoted from him, “and the choir then 
took up and chanted the canticle”], so the ‘ pre- 
centor’ now, in Presbyterian churches, ‘leads off’ 
the opening words of the metrical psalm, or of the 
hymn about to be sung. It would be interesting 
to ascertain the earliest Presbyterian use of this 
word, in which, it may be added, it was formerly 
the custom to pronounce the letter ¢ with the sound 
of =, as if spelt prezentor.” 

The essayist’s style, it will be observed, 
tends to be somewhat loose when he ventures 
for a moment to depend upon himself. On 
the whole, however, it must be admitted that 
he displays wonderful care and caution in 
dealing with his material, and has a very 
proper regard for the text which he utilizes 


with such freedom and deliberation. He 


deserves credit, moreover, for the neatness 
and the considerable finish of his patchwork, 
In scheme and execution he is original and 
bold, and it is surprising that such a daring 
eclectic should be so modest as to publish an 
anonymous production. But his editor, no 
doubt, will know his contributor, and as an 
editorial note, on the page that follows this 
remarkable essay, intimates that “all manu- 
scripts sent in—both stories and articles— 
must be original,” it is to be hoped that a 
complete understanding exists between them. 
Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


GrorGE BARRINGTON, PICK POCKET AND Poet, 
(See 2™ §. viii. 294 ; 3" 8. iii. 120 ; iv. 245; xi, 
476.)—To what has been said concerning the 
author of the immortal lines, 

True patriots we, for be it understood 
We left our country for our country’s good, 

both in ‘N. & Q. and in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’ (vol. iii. pp. 288-9), may 
be added the fact that in ‘The Spirit of the 
Public Journals for 1798’ appeared a satirical 
series of ‘ Botany Bay Resolutions.’ These, in 
denunciation of French Jacobinism and praise 
of British liberty, are supposed to have been 

ssed “at a very numerous and respectable 
Meeting of his Majesty’s faithful and loyal 
Subjects of Botany Bay, held at Port Jackson, 
the 20th October, 1792; George Barrington, 
Esquire, in the Chair.” The chairman in his 
supposed speech is caused to refer to the fact 
that “in order to prevent the introduction of 
anarchy and irreligion into the best of Govern- 
ments, an association had been formed under 
the auspices of John Reeves, Esquire, a true 

triot.” This last phrase indicates that 

rrington’s famous line, written in 1796, 
became known in Britain in good time ; but 
the author of the satire was not quite precise 
as to dates. According to the account of John 
Reeves given in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ (vol. xlvii. pp. 415-6), it was not 
until the autumn of 1792 that he returned to 
England from Newfoundland, where he had 
held office ; and it was only then that he 
initiated an “Association for preserving 
Liberty and Property against Levellers and 
Republicans,” of which body he became chair- 
man on 20 November. It could scarcely have 
been, therefore, on 20 October that Barring- 
ton at Botany Bay could reasonably—even 
for the purposes of satire—have been sup- 
posed to rally to Reeves’s Association. 

Atrrep F. Ropsrs. 


Gie.—The use of this word by Dickens in 


a story the action of which takes place about 
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— 


1750 has been referred to under ‘ Pickwickian 
Manners,’ ante, p. 314. Holcroft, in his ‘ Road 
to Ruin,’ performed in 1792, makes young 
Goldfinch speak of his father as —— 
kept a gig, but he may have been intend 
to refer to his father’s latest years. At all 
events, the seventh edition of Johnson’s 
‘Dictionary,’ published in 1785, makes no 
mention of a gig either as a two-wheeled 
carriage or a ship’s boat, though it informs its 
readers that a gig is a thing whirled round 
and has been a fiddle. As it is not a long step 
from Germanizing to gig we may expect to 
have the date of the best-known gig shortly 
ascertained for us by high authority. But 
there is a use of the word about the time in 
question which I find noticed in an article on 
‘Gigs’ in the Longbow of 5 October, and 
which appears to be comparatively un- 
known :— 


“There are some letters from an agreeable letter- 
writer, much in the social circle that revolved 
George, Prince of Wales, letters unpublished 
and unprinted, but lucid in every sense, legible 
from the clearness of the handwriting and the habit 
of distinguishing every substantive with a capital 
letter, readable tom the sparkle of their wit and 
their intrinsic interest, in which the word gig fre- 
quently occurs. Writing in 1784 of Lady S—, a well- 
known member of society, he calls her ‘ As great a Gig 
as you can wish.’ Again he writes to a very charm- 
ing lady of that time, ‘I know you dearly love a 
Gig.’ Again, ‘ Prince Hardnames, the Russian Am- 
bassador, a lineal descendant of Gengis Khan, is as 
grat a Gig as you ever saw.’...... One is at first 
tempted to think of it as an abbreviation of the 
recognized giglit or giglot, ‘That giglit Fortune,’ as 
the Queen apostrophises in ‘Cymbeline,’ ‘Some 
young giglit on the green, with dimpled cheek,’ as 
Allan Ramsay sings. But this would be an in- 
adequate description of the Russian ambassador, 
and we have to look elsewhere. Good modern dic- 
tionaries are helpful in showing us the touch of 
nature that makes all gigs kin, not the love of gaudy 
novelty as in the case of all mankind, but rapid or 
whirling motion. This touch is common to the fiddle, 
the whipping top, the flapping of wings, the light 
carriage with its flashing wheels, the fisht narrow 
galley with its rapid oars, and, we may suppose, to 
the volatile beings whom the letter-writer had in 
view. Indeed, one recorded meaning is that of 
sport or fun, a bit of gig being something to be en- 
joyed, and it is only astep from the thing enjoyed to 
the person enjoying it. It is possible that the term, 
wever much in vogue in the letter-writer’s set, 
may have had a life as short as merry, and may 
have never passed into the dulness of literature.” 


KILLIGREW. 


‘Tae Ortcin or “Taw.”—We have had a 
discussion lately about “alley - taws,” é.e., 
alabaster taws (ante, p. 315), but we have 
not. og told whence the word taw is 

ved. 
The only suggestion I can find is in 
son, who says it is perhaps from Du. 


touw, “made or prepared.” But the Du. touw 
is not pronounced taw, and it is properly a 
substantive signifying “a rope.” Richardson 
probably meant to refer to the Du. touwen, cog- 
nate with the English verb to taw. But if this 
be the right connexion, we should derive it 
from the English verb taw directly. Is, then, 
a taw, t.¢.,@ kind of marble, derived from the 
verb to taw? I fail to see any connexion. 

It is a question of history. Zaw does not 
seem to have meant at first the marble itself, 
but a game. We find it as early as in the 
Tatler, No. 112, dated 27 December, 1709 :— 

** Augustus, indeed, had no playfellows of his 
own begetting, but is said to have passed many of 
his hours with little Moorish boys at a game of 
marbles not unlike our modern taw.” 

The italics are in the original. 

Richardson quotes from Churchill, ‘The 
Candidate,’ “To whip a top, to knuckle down 
at taw.” See ‘English Poets,’ ed. Chalmers, 
xiv. 358, col. 1. Churchill died in 1764. 
Johnson gives a quotation from Swift, but I 
cannot find it. 

However, there is another sense of the 
word, which I believe to be the original one. 
This is, “a line or mark from which the 
players begin a game of marbles”; colloquial 
in the United States ; see Webster. . 

As no reasonable guess at the origin of the 
word has been yet given, I proceed to offer 
one. If it is wrong, I hope it will be dis- 
proved. 

I compare it with tee, which properly means 
the same thing, viz.,a mark to start from ; or, 
secondly, a mark to arrive at. 

When we played at prisoner's base, our 
first proceeding was to mark a T on the 
ground. One stroke divided the parties, and 
the cross stroke gave the starting lines. So 
in any other game, if you want to mark an 
exact spot to start from, a Ton the ground 
will show the spot where the two strokes 
meet. It seems to me that taw is the same 
as tee, but with the Greek pronunciation. All 
schoolboys know enough Greek for that. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


CoNSULTING THE Stars at A_ Birru.— 
Even yet it is customary in many parts of 
the globe to consult the stars on the birth of 
achild. The following extract from a com- 
munication published in the Fie/d, 17 Sep- 
tember, shows that the heavenly bodies may 
also be appealed to when an animal is born 
whose existence is regarded as so unnatural 
as to be almost miraculous. The letter 
quoted is from Capt. Gunn, of the Civil 
Veterinary Department :— 

“A most unusual event occurred in the Kapur- 
thala State, India ; indeed, it seems to be the only 
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case on record. A mule belonging to a_ potter 
in the above state gave birth to a male foal 
on the day after its return from the Tirah Field 
Force. Parturition occurred on August 6 during 
the night, and on information being given to the 
Prime Minister of the State, Sirdar ‘shagat Singh, 
C.LE., he at once went to see it early the followin 
morning. The greatest excitement has been pote 
in the town of Kapurthala by this extraordinary 
occurrence, and the pundits are all at a loss to know 
what to think about it. They say that such an 
event has never been known before, and the Hindu 
shastras say that whenever a mule becomes preg- 
nant, it must die before giving birth to the young. 
Large crowds go daily to see the mother and foal, 
and the pundits are consulting the stars and shas- 
tras as to what is portended by the event.” 

Two photographs—one of the marvellous 
creature which has caused so much bewilder- 
ment, and another of its mother—are given 
in the Field. That mules, in very rare 
instances, do bear young has sometimes been 
asserted, but till now absolute ey of the 

TRAFALGAR Day, 1898.—The recent demon- 
stration in Trafalgar Square with regard to 
the Nelson monument recalls Lord Byron’s 
lines, written eighty years ago, which appear 
singularly appropriate to the present time : 
Nelson was once Britannia’s god of war, 

And still should be so, but the tide is turn’d ; 
There's no more to be said of Trafalgar, 

Tis with our hero quietly inurn’d ; 

Because the army ’s grown more popular, 
At which the navy people are concern’d ; 
Besides, the prince [Regent] is all for the land- 
service, 
Forgetting Duncan, Nelson, Howe, and Jervis. 
* Don Juan,’ canto i. iv. (1818). 
Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Rounps or Runes.—Hardly any novelist 
nowadays writes a book without referring to 
the climbing of the metaphorical ladder of 
fame, &c.; and certainly nineteen out of 
twenty use the inelegant term rungs. My 
old schoolmaster (the late Dr. Blain, of the 
Royal Academical Institution, Belfast), who 
made a life study of inaccurate expressions, 
&ec., considered rungs an excessive vulgarit 
—quite as bad as using one’s knife for a for 
at the dinner-table (his own parallel illustra- 
tion). The only author of fiction I recollect 
to have noticed employing the nicer term of 
rounds is Mr. David Christie Murray. 

J.S. M. T. 


THe ArcHpUKE oF AustTrRIA IN SHAk- 
SPEARE’S ‘Kine Joun.’—-This character is a 
blending of two historical personages— 
Leopold, Archduke of Austria, who kept 
Richard |. in captivity when on his way 


of Limoges, in besieging whose castle of 
Chalus Richard lost his lite. In this Shake. 
speare copies the old play ‘ The Troublesome 
igne of John’ (1591), the framework of 

which he borrowed so far as suited his own 
design. But the source of the confusion is 
much earlier, and may be traced to the 
black-letter ballad ‘Kynge Rycharde cuer dy 
lyon,’ printed by Wynkyn de Worde. Op 
f. 99 occur these lines :—- 

Thus kynge Rycharde y‘ doughty man 

Peas made with the Soudan 

And syth he came I vnderstonde 

The waye towarde englonde 

And through treason was shotte alas 

At castell gaylarde there he was 

The duke of estryche in the castell 

With his hoost was dyght full well. 


The story goes on to say that a spy, seei 

Richard unarmed, shot at him and woun 

him. Ido not think this has been noticed 

by the editors of the play. It is possibly to 

a similar source that we owe the killing of 

Julius Cesar in the Capitol, which has not 

been traced back further than Chaucer. 
Percy Simpson. 

Eprrarn.— 

C lose in the bosome of this Mournful Tomb 

H urry* from Earth to his Eternal home 

A nearly Trophy of Death* Conquering Power 

R eposing waits for Natures Last great hour 

Life Like a Morning Vision fled away 

Ere we Could Perfectly Percieue the day 

S o soon we Lose what Long wet haue to stay 

F ate took no pity on his tender years 

Regarded not his Parents pious tears 

A ll their vain greef the Victim Could not saue 

N or keep their Boy from the Devouring Graue 

C rown! with his Natiue Innocence he fell 

K ings Crownd with Laurel Sildom dye so well 

L et Age and youth from hence this maxim know 

I f Heaven Command the best are forc’d to go 

N othing that* good is permanent below. 


The above epitaph to the memory of 
Charles Francklin, who died 10 March, 1704, 
is engraved upon a simple stone on the south 
wall of the nave of Westwood Church, near 
Bradford-on-Avon. 

ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

‘Tue Farmer or Sr. Ives.’-—Who is the 
author of a spirited copy of verses so entitled! 
It consists of fourteen stanzas—fifteen if we 
count the first, which is repeated at the 


back from Palestine, and Vidomar, Viscount 


conclusion—and it is stated to have been 
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“Written in Ramsey Churchyard, Hunting- 
donshire, 1848.” Is the poem well known? 
If not, it deserves to be so. The writer has 
made an unfortunate slip in the sixth verse. 
He rhymes “power” with “power.” This 
would not be allowed even in French poetry, 
where a word may rhyme with itself so long 
as the two words have different meanings, 
94 joue, plays, joue, cheek (Victor Hugo) ; 
lw, shone, /uz, him (Francois Coppée) ; also 
in old English poetry, e.g., Milton’s Ruth, the 
name, and ruth, compassion, and Spenser's 
meet, fit, proper, and meet, to meet, the verb ; 
but this licence has long ceased to be usec 
in English poetry. The two “powers” above 
mentioned have exactly the same meaning ; 
and even if they had not, it would be an 
illegitimate rhyme in our modern poetry. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to quote three 
verses for the benefit of readers who are un- 
uainted with this stirring ballad or lyric, 
whichever we may call it :— 
Raise up, raise up, the pillar! some grand old 
granite stone, 
To the king without a sceptre, to the prince without 
a throne! 
To the brave old English hero who broke our feudal 


ves, 
To of the “‘ good old cause,” the Farmer 
of St. Ives. 


He was the true defender of freedom and of faith; 

When through the Vaudois valleys brave martyrs 
died the death 

He threw his banner o’er their homes and wrapped 
in it their lives, 

And the Alpine summits sung the praise of the 
Farmer of St. Ives. 


Unfurl that drooping banner ! So! let it float again; 

Ye winds, receive it in your clasp! waft it, thou 
surging main ! 

His watchword, “God is with us!” see ye it still 
survives ; 

The pulse of England beats like his—the Farmer of 
St. Ives. 

Iam afraid that even at this distance of 

time there is too much party spirit in the air 

toallow us to hope that England next April 

will worthily celebrate the tercentenary of 

the birth of him whom a French writer calls 

“peut-@tre celui des dictateurs de tous les 

temps qui a le plus fait pour la grandeur de 

8 patrie.” JONATHAN Boucuier. 
pley, Hampshire. 


Autuor WanTEp.—Can any of your readers 
tell the author and date of the ‘Countrey 
Gentleman’s Vade Mecum’ mentioned several 

in ‘ Nares’s Glossary’ (¢.g., p. 895, ed. 
1888, article crapping the work 
8 in the British Museum (or other public 
brary), and under what title it is to be 

in the Catalogue ? 


“ Fracy.”—Aubrey in his ‘ Natural History 
of Wiltshire’ (ed. Britton, p. 11), speaking of 
the people of North Wilts, says that “their 

ersons are generally plump and feggy.” 
Vhat does he mean by feggy ? 
A. L. MaYHew. 

Oxford. 


“FeGGES AFTER PEACE.”—This is printed in 
Ray’s ‘Scottish Proverbs’ (ed. 1678, p. 367). 
Can any one suggest a rendering into modern 
English ? A. L. MAYHEw. 

Oxford. 


Provers.—Could you tell me the origin of 
the saying, “It takes three generations to 
make a gentleman”? Did it refer to birth or 
breeding ? SIGMA. 


Joseruus.—In the ‘Hammersmith Dis- 
cussion between French and Cumming’ it 
is stated that “Josephus the Jew informs us 
that the Jews were not in the habit of pray- 
ing for those who had committed suicide.” 
Where does Josephus assert this? I have 
gone through his works from cover to 
cover, but fruitlessly, and shall feel indebted 
to any one who can lay a finger on the re- 
puted passage. J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


REFERENCE Sovant.—Wanted a reference 
for some verses ending :— 
When the French ride at the Nore, 


We'll yo to sea no more. 
They were in some magazine (possibly Dublin 
University) early in the fifties. M. 


Totsto1r.—Where in England can I obtain 
the works of this writer in Russian ? 
J. B.S. 
Manchester. 


Srr Tuomas Vernon.—I should be glad to 
have any account of this Sir Thomas, who 
was knighted 1684 ; also to learn his pedigree 
and marriage, and what children he had. He 
is said to have come from the Vernons of 
Audley, co. Staffs. A. ARDEN CRALLAN. 

Valence House, Godalming. 


Sir Joun Rupston.—I shall be greatly 
obliged to any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q. for 
the name of the wife of Sir John Rudston, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1528. 

Wm. Jackson Picort. 


Kettic Worps.—I wish to form a list of 
Keltic words still used in the Anglo-Saxon 
parts of the British Isles. For example, among 
the Pennine hills I find the word eea used for 
“yes.” This, I believe, is the same as the 
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Welsh %e, the similarity having been pointed 
out to me by a resident in this district. In 
a history of Bingley I find some undoubtedly 
Keltic numerals, used for counting re 
= by the author, Mr. Speight. I shall 

» grateful for any help, either in your 
valuable columns or by letter. 

RED. G. ACKERLEY. 
Keighley Rectory, Yorkshire. 


‘Te Deum’ Version).—I have 

a version of this beginning :— 

© God we knowlege and we prayse 
The all with one accorde. 

It is in a fragment, at present not identified, 
yrinted at London for William Seres and 
tichard Kele. As this version is not among 

those cited by Mr. Julian (‘ Dictionary of 

Hymnology,’ 1892, pp. 1132-3), I write to ask 

if it is known to any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ and 

what is the book. S. 


Brotner Lawrence.—The book known by 
the title of ‘The Practice of the Presence 
of God, by Brother Lawrence, is probably 
familiar to many readers of ‘N. & i Can 
one say where information can be obtained 
about the writer of it? His true name is 
believed to be Nicholas Herman, of Lorraine. 

TRANIO. 


Prepiction To New ty Exectrep Poprs.— 
In the Daily News of 19 August, in the 
column headed ‘This Morning’s News,’ were 
three paren relating to the Pope, in the 
second of which it was stated that in the 
ear of each newly elected Pope is whispered 
the prediction “Non videbis annos Petri.” 
Is this really the case; and, if so, what is 
the origin of so uncomfortable a vaticination? 


James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


PassaGE IN KINGLAKE.—At p. 350 of vol. iv. 
of Kinglake’s ‘Invasion of the Crimea,’ in the 
description of the retreat of the remnant of 
the Light Brigade and the scenes they then 
witnessed, this passage occurs :— 

“* Of those who lay wounded and dying upon the 
ground thus retraced by our people, there was one 
who extended his arm, saying—but no, I pass on, 
and yet leave here the half-written sentence. There 
are some to whom it will speak.” 

Can any of your readers throw light upon 
a passage so calculated to inspire curiosity ? 

W. 5. 


“Bounper.”—The term “bounder”—so-and- 
so “is a regular bounder”—seems to be in a 
fair way to supersede in society the con- 
temptuously derogatory designation “ cad.” 
What is a bounder? I hazard the hypothesis 


that the term is derived from the prevalence 
of the exhibition for payment of athletic 
sports among the youth of the upper and 
middle classes. May not a bounder (applied 
to an individual déclassé) be conceived to 
define a mean fellow capable of leaping— 
bounding—over the enclosing palings at an 
athletic display in order to avoid disbursing 
the “gate money,” the legitimate qualification 
for admission to behold the exploits of the 
reen or “cinder path”? Is not some plausi- 
ility lent to this conjecture by finding the 
presumed equivalent sometimes employed, 
“a rank outsider”? NEMO, 
Temple. 


Barron, Lonpon, 
—-I should be obliged by particulars throwing 
any light on the date of a clock bearing this 
maker's name. It is a very handsome one, 
the case being thickly and elaborately inlaid 
with gilt Japanese work, and is evidently of 
a considerable age. C. C. 


Paropies.—Will some reader refer me to 
some good books of parodies ? D. M. BR. 

[‘ Parodies of the Works of English and America 
Authors,’ by Walter Hamilton, 6 vols., 1884-1889, 
Reeves & Turner. } 


Joun Hoppespon.—Where can I obtain 
biographical particulars of this individual! 
He wrote ‘Tho. Mori Vita et Exitus ; or, the 
History of Sir Thomas More, sometime Lord 
High Chancellor of England,’ &c., under the 
initials J. H., in 1652. The name is an un- 
common one, and there is a current belief 
that he was a foundling from Hoddesdon, in 
Herts. Was he not an emissary of Cecil's! 

W. B. Gerisu. 
[See ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’] 


“Motus Nomen Deprr Cocts.”—Who was 
the inventor or originator of this clever trick 
at cards ? D. K. T 


“HeaLen Penny.”—In the churchwardens’ 
accounts of Camborne, Cornwall, years 
1683-4, &c., occur entries, “ Rec* for the Healen 
penny.” What is the “healen penny”? It 
occurs twice next to a receipt for a grave. 
Is it some customary fee for covering in with 
a slab or erecting a helling-stone (=slate) 
head ? YGREC. 


CarTer=Brecknock.—Charles Carter, of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, and Camelia 
Brecknock were married 22 August, 1739. 
Post-nuptial contract dated 22 mber, 
1741. Camelia Brecknock is described as the 
daugher of Timothy Brecknock, of Northam 
and Eye, Northamptonshire, and the trustees 
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named are her father; Thomas Wills, of 
Ladenham, co. Lincoln, Esq.; Thomas 
Jenner, of the Inner Temple, Esq.; and 
William Avery. Information as to any of 
the,above would be acceptable. 
Joun Parkes BUCHANAN. 
Union Club. 


Portraits BY Warp.—Will Mr. ALGERNON 
Graves, or some other authority, kindly tell 
me what ladies are represented in a pair of 
oval portraits of girls in large hats, titled 
‘Hesitation’ and ‘The Choice,’ painted and 
engraved by W. Ward, and published by 
Dickinson in 1787 ? Bive Gentian. 


Tue Weymoutna a letter of Horace 
Walpole to Montagu of the year 1755 (Cun- 
ningham’s edition, vol. ii. p. 481) reference is 
made to “ Lord Weymouth’s pine ” as growing 
in England. It appears from the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ (articles ‘Arboriculture’ 
and ‘Pine’) that this pine is Pinus strobus, 
a tree which furnishes “the white wood of 
American commerce.” I should be glad to 
know to which Lord Weymouth its introduc- 
tion into England is due. Thomas Thynne, 
the first Viscount, was Lord of Trade and 
Foreign Plantations from 1702 to 1707, and 
may in that way have had opportunities of 
procuring seeds of plants and trees hitherto 
unknown in England. HELEN TOYNBEE. 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


Autuors oF Quorations WANTED.— 


Res nolunt diu male administrari. 
. 
Emerson’s ‘ Essay on Compensation.’ 


Oi Ads et rirrover. 
Emerson’s ‘ Essay on Compensation.’ 
’Twas meant for merit, though bestowed on me. 
Ricuarp H. Tuornton. 
My songs have had their day, 
The charms I sang have fled, 
The ears I charmed are deafened in the dust, 
What would ye with my ditties? M. N. G. 
1. “One with God is a majority.” 
2. To what High Anglican do we owe the defini- 
tion of the Thirty-nine Articles, ‘“‘ Forty stripes 
save one”? Cc. C. 
In an old commonplace book I have noted as a 
—— from Walter Savage Landor the following 


You should indeed have longer tarried 
By the roadside before you married, 
And other flowers have plucked in jest 
fore you singled out your best. 
Many have left the search with sighs 
' Who sought for hearts and found but eyes. 
cannot find this in Landor. Can any of your 
readers help me ? 
J. B. 
Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged birds ; 
You can’t do that way when you ’re flying 


Beplies. 


ALGERNON. 
(9% S. ii, 248, 293 ) 

Miss Yoncer’s account, repeated by Canon 
TayLor, is mythical. There is no evidence that 
“ William de Albini’s usual title was William 
als Gernons,”and just as much warrant, accord- 
ing to my research, for her designation of this 
Norman baron as “the common ancestor of 
the Howards and Percys.” We have, however, 
the evidence of the very first document in the 
‘Cartalarium Abbathie de Whiteby,’ edited 
for the Surtees Society by Canon Atkinson, 
that. the cognomen in question was borne by 
William de Percy, companion of the Con- 
queror and founder of the Percy family in 
England. In this document, referring to 
Percy’s foundation in 1078 of the abbey—at 
first a priory, but raised to the dignity of an 
abbey in the reign of Henry I.—he is named 
as “Willielmus de Perci, cognomento As- 
gernuns,” and Richard de Percy is mentioned 
as “ filius Willielmi de Percy Ohtlesgernuns.” 
Dugdale, in his ‘ Monasticon’ (i. 74b), prints 
this last name “Otlesgernuns,” which is really 
three words (tria juncta in uno), “ot les ger- 
nuns.” The Surtees editor maintains that 
the “oht” of his MS. is a misspelt English 
“ hote.” a variant of Aight, “called,” replacing 
the “cognomento” of the previous mention. 
Here he is at fault. Such a replacement of 
“cognomento” in a Latin composition by its 
English equivalent when there was no reason 
for it is incredible ; and besides the almost 
impossible misspelling of “oht” for “hot,” 
it gives us “les gernuns” instead of “as 
gernuns.” The reading “ William called Les 
gernuns” is nonsensical. Now as in the one 
yhrase is a contracted form of @ les (Mod. 
Fr. aux), as the editor knew, but his know- 
ledge of Old French did not avail to suggest 
to him that oft in the other phrase was for 
ot, a variant of the Norman od, the 2 being 
intrusive by reason of a besetting sin of 
medieval scribes ; the form ot, with a variant 
oth, may actually be found in the O.Fr. ver- 
sion of the Psalms edited for the Clarendon 
Press by Michel (see Godefroy’s ‘Old French 
Dictionary’). Ot is the same word as ove 
(both being from Lat. apud),a word with which 
Canon Atkinson was acquainted, and as and 
ot les, though of different etymologies, have 
the same meaning, “with the.” Od or ot is 
very often shortened to o. The phrase o le 
grenon or guernon, coupled with an epithet 
such as mellé (grey) or lori (white), 1s fre- 
quently added to a man’s name in the Old 
French romances, ¢. 
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Grifonnet d’Autefuelle o le grenon mellé.* 
le riche duc Grifon, 

Cel d’ Autefoille o le flori grenon.+ 

Et li autres, dus Naimes, o le guernon flori.t 

Je sui hon Karlemaine o le flori guernon.$ 
To revert to my subject, it is more reasonable 
to assume that the scribe omitted “ cogno- 
mento” from the Latin document either by 
accident or, deeming repetition unnecessary, 
by intention. 

“As gernuns” and “oht [7.e¢., ot] les ger- 
nuns,” then, mean “with the moustaches.” 
But the rendering “with the whiskers” is 
common to Collins (‘ Peerage,’ ed. Brydges, ii. 
221), Burke (‘ Peerage,’ art. ‘ Northumber- 
land > De Fonblanque (‘House of Percy,’ i. 
12), the Duchess of Cleveland (‘ Battle Abbey 
Roll,’ ii. 375), and Miss Yonge, who in her 
glossary (‘Christian Names,’ second edition, 
p. xxii) has “with wiskers” (sic). The 
meaning of grenon (of which gernon and 
quernon were dialect spellings) is obvious in 
the very earliest example (‘Chanson de 
Roland,’ ed. Michel, ll. 214-6) :— 

Li emperere en tint sun chef enbrunc, 

Si duist sa barbe, afaitad sun gernun, 

Ne ben ne mal ne respunt sun nevuld. 
Charlemagne is in a reflective mood ; he sits, 
therefore, with his head depressed, toying with 
his beard and shaping his moustache, without 
making any reply to his nephew Roland’s 

roposal—a touch of nature that makes us 
eel at home with the trowvere. The meaning 
is also strikingly illustrated in Wace’s pre- 
sentation of the well-known story of Harold’s 
spies in William’s camp, who returning to 

arold declared that all the Norman soldiers 
seemed to be priests, “eo quod,” as the 
monkish chroniclers tell us, “faciem totam 
cum utroque labio rasam haberent” (shaving 
among the English being confined to the 
riests), or, as Wace phrases it in the ‘Roman 
e Rou’ (ed. Pluquet, |. 12242) :— 
Kar tuit erent tonduz e rez, 
Ne lor esteit guernon remez ; 
and Fabyan (‘ Chronicle,’ ed. Ellis, p. 235) :— 

“For they had theyr ouer lyppes and chekes 
shauen ; ye | the Englysshemen, at those dayes, 
vsed the heer of theyr ouer lyppes shadde [i. e., 
parted] and not shauen.” 

So much for the word in the singular. As to 
the plural, Pluquet, in his ‘ Essai Historique 
sur Bayeux’ (1829, p- 307), gives as a current 
Norman “ quolibet”: 
Je n’ai peur ni de ses noms 
Ni de ses guernons, 
* *Fierabras,’ 4406. 
t ‘Gaydon,’ 1604. 
t ‘Gui de Bourgogne,’ 2842. 
§ Lhid., 1900. 


being careful to gloss guernons as moustaches 
for the information of the ordinary French 
reader. Whiskers, in the present meaning of 
the word, were unknown to the Normans, and 
seem not to have been known in England 
until the last century. Bailey defines whisker 
as “a tuft of hairon the upper lip of a man,” 
and mustaches as “ whiskers.” The appellation 
“William with the Whiskers ” evidently owes 
its long existence to Collins, to whom 
“whiskers” and “moustaches” were syno- 
nymous. Occasionally grenon signifies the 
whole beard, but this is a contextual meaning. 
The grenons were worn long, as we learn from 
the Provengal ‘Roman de Jaufre’ (fol. 16) :— 
E ’ls grenons loncs sobre la boca. 

In ‘Guide Bourgogne’ (1. 1841) King Huidelon 
Par desus les oreilles ot [i. ¢., eut} les grenons treciez ; 
and ' 2889) Duke “ Naimes o le guernon flori” 
(see |. 2842) likewise 

Par deseur les oreilles ot les guernons tornez. 
There may be exaggeration in this picture 
of moustaches trained over the ear, but evi- 
dently these appendages were objects of care 
to those who cultivated them, and William 
de Percy’s acquisition of his sobriquet may be 

rtly explained by this fact, as well as by 
1is departure from the Norman fashion of 
shaving. 

A few words may now besaid about theetymo- 
logy. The L. Lat. granus,* a tuft of hair, was 
formed from a Gothic word (Isidorus, ‘ Orig.,’ 
lib. xix. cap. 23), and on this are based t 
O.Span. greiion, beard, and grinon,t Prov. 
greno, O.F r. grenon, all meaning “ moustache.” 
Cognate with the Gothic word are O.H.G. 
grana, A.-S. granu, Icel. grin (Cleasby), all 
likewise meaning “moustache.” Celtic attinity 
appears in the Gaelic greann, “ hair standing 
on end, beard” (Armstrong), Irish greann, 
“uncombed hair, a beard ” (O’Reilly). 

Cognomens derived from the beard have 
been borne by several historical personages. 
Contemporary with William de Percy was a 
family who had the appellation of Gernon, a 
branch of the barons of Montfichet or Mont- 
fiquet in the arrondissement of Bayeux ; and 
as early as 1050 Robert, surnamec a 
baron of Montfiquet, witnesses a charter 0} 
Duke William of Normandy. The surnames 
and territorial names are perpetuated in 


© Granones is defined in old Latin-English dic- 
tionaries as a cat’s whiskers ; hence Topsell’s use of 
“ granons ” in his ‘ Foure-footed Beasts’ (p. 104, see 
Halliwell). y 

+t “Onde i todos sobre los sus grinones 
(‘Poema de Alexandro,’ cop. 1052). So Charlem 
swears by his grenon (‘Chanson de Roland,’ 219; 
* Fierabras,’ 276). 
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Theydon-Gernon and Stansted -Montfichet, 
villages in Essex. An account of this family 
is given by the Duchess of Cleveland in her 
‘Battle Abbey Roll’ (ii. 103, 266) ; and notices 
of Gernons in Essex of later date than hers 
appear in the ‘ Rotuli Hundredorum.’ In this 
instance, “al Gernon” was shortened into 
“Gernon ” on French soil. 

Four centuries elapsed from the date of the 
Conquest before the original sobriquet of 
William de Percy, “as Gernons ” or “al Ger- 
non” (become “ Algernon”), was bestowed 
on the fifth Earl of Northumberland, Henry 
Algernon Percy, to be borne about 150 years 
later by Algernon Sidney. F. Apams. 

16a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


HexuaM Priory AND THE AUGUSTALEs (9" 
§. ii. 241)—If Mr. Appy will turn to Prof. 
Kluge’s German ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ 
sv. ‘Hagestolz,’ he will see that the Germanic 
word represented by the Old English hagu- 
steald stands in no need of a derivation from 
the Latin. It is there derived from Germanic 
hagu (related to our haw, O.E. haga), and 
staldan, “to possess” (Gothic staldan).* Bor- 
rowing from the able article of Moritz Heyne 
in Grimm’s ‘ Wérterbuch,’ Kluge tells us that 
the original meaning was that of younger 
son, who merely possessed a “haw,” whilst 
the elder son, according to Germanic law, 
inherited the chief house, the “hof.” This 
explanation accounts for the diverse Latin 
words by which Aagusteald and its conti- 
nental forms are glossed, such as tiro, juvenis, 
celebs, famulus, agricola, mercenarius. It 
will be seen from these glosses that the word 

not necessarily connote a bachelor, but 
that it has developed that meaning in much 
the same way as bachelor itself has obtained 
its present signification, as has been pointed 
out by Kluge. Thus, on the ground of mean- 
ing alone, we must reject Mr. Appy’s deri- 
vation from the Latin augustalis, with the 
assumed meaning of “monk” or “ celibate.” 
Historically we must also reject it, for it so 
happens that the Germanic word is recorded 
in two Norse runic inscriptions of so early a 
date that they absolutely put out of court 
any suggestion of its being a loan-word from 
Latin. One of these is the inscription at 
Strand and the other at Valsfjord, both in 
Norway. The form is HagustaldaR, which 
corresponds to an Icelandic *Hdgstaldr. 
inscriptions, which historically are 

older than the Gothic forms, are usually dated 
somewhere between the years 500 and 700; 


* The latter part of the compound is familiar to 


but whatever their real date may be, it is 
certain that they are many centuries older 
than any state of Scandinavian society in 
which the Norsemen could have been fami- 
liarized with augustalis in the sense of 
“monk,” if there ever was a time when 
they could have learnt the word with that 
meaning. Prof. Bugge, in Paul, Braune, and 
Sievers’s ‘ Beitriige, xxii. 131, quotes the 
modern Norwegian dialectal forms hogstall, 
haugstall, which mean “widower.” In the 
two inscriptions here cited HagustaldaR is a 
man’s name. This is not one of the Germanic 
names belonging to the Aryan name system, 
but belongs to a class well represented in 
Old Norse, that is, it is a nickname or an 
epithet used as an ordinary personal name. 
Its nearest parallel is the name of Sweinn, 
and it may be compared with names like Aar/ 
(Old English Ceor/) in other branches of the 
Germanic name system, or with O.E. ne, 
which means “ servant.” Hence it is obvious 
that it may have been a personal name in Old 
English, where it occurs in a forged charter of 
682 as Hegstaldescumh (‘Cartularium Saxoni- 
cum,’ i. 97), and in the name of Hexham (/agu- 
staldensis ecclesia in Bede).* It is, of course, not 
altogether impossible that Bede’s Hagustald 
may have been etymologized by the first 
English settlers from an earlier Celtic or 
Latin name ; but it is not possible on philo- 
logical grounds that this can have been 
the Latin augustalis. To fit Mr. Appy’s 
theories we should have to assume so early a 
borrowing of this word into English that we 
should expect the Latin au to be represented 
by English éa—that is, it would have shared 

* Hagustaldas-w in Eddi, ‘ Vita Wilfridi’ (seventh 
century) ; Hagustaldes-ham or ea in the ‘ Chronicle’; 
Hehstealdes-ig, &c., in Simeon of Durham. The 
=. ex is a strong presumption in favour of the 
erivation from a masc. personal name. The old 
Northumbrian Hagustale produced by regular 
sound changes the later (tenth-century) hehsta/d 
(cf. late West Saxon hegsteald). This is the Hezxtold, 
Hextild, or Hestild of the later medizval forms of the 
name of Hexham (Heaxtildesham, Hestildesham, &c.), 
which present no difficulties as to sound develop- 
ment. From the compound has been disengaged the 
(imaginary ?) brook name //extold or Hextild, now 
the Cockshaw Burn, to the west of the town. This 
should clearly be added to the long list of bogus 
river names evolved from local names. The sur- 
name /iextall may, from its form, represent the 
versonal name Hagustald, &c., for scores of Old 
inglish personal names still exist as surnames. It 
is strange that Mr. Appy could doubt that the 
German Hagustalt, &c., in Firstemann’s ‘ Namen- 
buch’ was a man’s name. Some of the examples 
are from lists of obits (necrologies). There can be 
little doubt that the continental local names cited 
from Férstemann are derived from this personal 
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the treatment of the oldest stratum of loan- 
words from the Latin, and its au would have 
undergone, part passu with the native 
English au, the specifically English develop- 
ment into ga. As Mr. Appy does not pro- 
duce the slightest proof for his assumed 
change of meaning from “priest of Augustus” 
into “monk ” or “celibate,” we cannot admit 


the possibility that the name of Hexham was | p 


conferred at some later time when auqustalis 
simply meant “monk,” and when Latin au (or 
its Romanic representative) was otherwise 
treated in English than it was in the earliest 
borrowings. It is useless to attempt to found 
any argument upon the twelfth-century “ doc- 
tored” form Augustaldensis; and similarly 
the twelfth-century instances of the addition 
or omission of an initial A, or the addition of 
final d, are no proof whatever that English- 
men of the eighth century used the licence of 
the Anglo-Norman writers of the twelfth. 
It is therefore impossible to believe that 
Bede’s Hagustald is derived from augustalis. 
The historical objections to Mr. Appy’s 
theory are to me no _ fatal than the philo- 
logical. In order to accept this theory we 
must be able to believe that the augustales— 
freedmen who were not priests or celibates 
or a corporation, whose principal functions 
were economic, and who could have had no 
existence outside a municipium—gave their 
name to Hexham, which was certainly not 
& munici 
entirely dissimilar a body as the brethren of 
a Christian monastery ; that this unrecorded 
pre-English monastery survived the shock of 
the English conquest and the long night of 
ganism ;* that here alone in Western 
Zurope monks were called augustales, and 
that, too, in a district owing its conversion 
to Scottish missionaries, who knew no such 
term. The suggestions that the Augustinian 
canons and the purely manorial privileges 
uoted by Mr. Appy are peter Me with or 
erived from the augustales are equally 
unacceptable. W. H. Stevenson. 


Hicu CoMMIssIonerR OF THE CouRCH 
ii. 149, 276).— Let me refer your readers to an 
interesting description of the meeting of this 
assemblage in Edinburgh about the year 1818, 
in vol. iii. of ‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ 
written by John Gibson Lockhart. The book 
is most interesting from the graphic sketches 
it contains of the celebrities who flourished 
in the Modern Athens about that time. 


* It is evident from the words of Eddi, c. 22, that 
Wilfrid found no monastery or monastic buildings 
+. Hexham when he built the church there in 

-8. 


— through the medium of so} y 


The Earl of Morton, who then filled the 
office of Lord High Commissioner, it is said 
took up his quarters at the “Royal Hotel,” and 
then went to the Merchants’ Hall to hold his 
levee. A small vignette on the poy re- 

resents the earl on his route to St. Giles’s 

‘athedral to open the assembly. Nearly forty 
pages are occupied with an account of the 
dings and the ministers. The author 
mentions Sir Henry Moncrieff as present, 
wearing the “orange tawney ribbon and Nova 
Scotia ge that decorate the breast of the 
only man of title in their body,” and adds, 
“Nobody can look upon the baronet without 
perceiving that nature meant him to be a 
ruler, not a subject” a iii. p. 467). The 
book is dedicated to Coleridge, in a postscript 
to the third edition, by his friend Peter Morris, 
the pseudonym under which the book was 
written. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sr. Bartuotomew (9 §. ii. 262).—Owing 
to the accidental misdirection of proofs, the 
references belonging to the contribution on 
the subject of St. Bartholomew were not 
attached, By no means the least important 
of these relate to Dr. Norman Moore’s pam- 

hlets upon the subject, that writer having 
xeen the first to adduce the evidence of 
Eadmer. 

‘Brief Relation of the Past and Present State, 
&c., of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital,’ by Norman 
oore, M.D. 

Eadmer, ‘Historia Novorum in Anglia,’ Rolls 

Series, 1884. 

Ly della Badia de Monte Cassino,’ by Luigi 
osti, 1. 

‘Storia della Medicina,’ by Puccinotti. 

Novaes (F. de), tom. xiii. p. 147. 

Knight's ‘ London,’ vol. ii. p. 33 et seq. 

Otho Frisinensis, lib. vi. cap. 25. 

Rob. Tuitiensis, lib. ii. cap. 24. 

Martinus Polonus, ‘Chron.,’ lib. iv. 

Semo-Sancus had no temple on the island, 
but an altar. His temple was on Mons 
Quirinalis. Sr. Crarr BAppDELEY. 


Wirts ii. 288).—F. E. 
Hulme, ‘The Town, College, and Neighbour- 
hood of Marlborough,’ with illustrations, 
London, 1881 ; ‘Sketches from Marlborough, 
Marlborough, 1888 ; “ Marleborovre’s Miseries 
ahead a most exact and true relation of the 
beseiging, plundering, and burning of part of 
the said towne,” 1643. For further desecrip- 
tion see J. C. Hotten’s ‘Handbook,’ p. 276, 
No. 5709. Ep. MARSHALL. 


GENTLEMAN Porter (8 §S. xii. 187, 237, 
337, 438, 478; 9" S. i. 33, 50, 450 ; ii. 50).— 
Having lately, and by chance, found in the 
church of St. Saviour, Southwark, the monu- 
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ment of John Trehearne, Gentleman Porter. 
which may have led to the query of E. T. anc 
the consequent discussion of the office, [ have 
submitted to the Editor for special insertion 
a note relating to the monument and a copy 
of the inscription. (See ‘John Trehearne, 
Gentleman Porter,’ 8 §. xii. 478.) 

W. L. Rurron. 

[See supra, p. 381.] 


CHURCHES WITHOUT Fonts (9 §. ii. 268).— 
Allow me to correct E. L. G.’s statement with 
regard to Salisbury Cathedral. There is a 
font in Salisbury Cathedral, in the north- 
west transept. The present font took the 
place of one which stood at the same spot and 
was standing there between 1820 and 1840. 
Before Wyatt's alterations the font stood in 
the west part of the nave. E. L. G.’s grand- 
father must have mistaken the base and steps 
of the old cross which stood before the west 
doors for a font. A. R. MALpEN. 


Pugin in his ‘Glossary of Ecclesiastical 
Ornament’ (1868) says :— 

“Fonts were originally placed in_baptisteries, 
outside churches; but the discipline of baptizing by 
immersion having been changed for that of affusion 
by water, the fonts were reduced in dimensions, 
and placed inside, and near the doors of churches.” 
This, of course, would be prior to the Nor- 
man era; of the many hundred eleventh- 
century fonts I know, no bowl exists large 
enough for immersion. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


A Cuurcn Trapition (9 i. 428 ; ii. 58, 
150, 173, 256, 296).—I cannot answer for the 
archeological faith of “sane” architects at 
this end of the century, but I believe there 
may have been some sound of mind at the 
other who held the pious opinion that the 
deviation of the chancel of a church from 
the orientation of its nave had mystic mean- 
ing. I say this because it is likely that there 
were architects omens mentis working with 

}) sometime Cambridge Camden Society, 
which, after developing intothe Ecclesiological 
Society, published ‘A Handbook of English 
Eeclesiology’ in 1847, and taught thereby 
(pp. 40, 41) inn 
“Tn many churches the orientation of the chancel 
differs from that of the nave. It is so in York 
Minster and Lichfield Cathedral. Very remark- 
able , occur in Coventry, S. Michael, and 
Coventry, S. John Baptist, where the deviation is 
to the north, and Holy Trinity, Bosham, Sussex, 

it is to the south. In 8S. Andrew, Lammas, 
Norfolk, the direction of the nave is 15° south of 
east ; that of the chancel due east. In England the 
ation is perhaps generally to the south; in 

ce it is almost universally to the north: inso- 
much as it mystically represents the bowing of our 


Saviour’s head in death, which Catholic tradition 
asserts to have been to the right side.” 


The deflection at St. John’s, Coventry, is so 
remarkable that the most unobservant person 
could not overlook it. It is also a feature at 
Holy Trinity, Stratford-upon-Avon, and,. as 
Poole and Hugall note, in the abbey church 
at Whitby. The cathedral at Quimper and 
the Kreisker church at St. Pol de Léon, 
Brittany, offer striking and _ well-known 
examples. In York Minster the deflection is 
not readily apparent. Messrs. Poole and 
Hugall thus refer to it in their ‘ Historical 
and Descriptive Guide to York Cathedral,’ a 
handsome illustrated quarto volume pub- 
lished by R. Sunter, one knows not from the 
title-page how many years ago :— 

“In a description of the choir the first place is 
due to a peculiarity in the ground-plan which it 
shares with many other churches. The choir is not 
carried on in a right line with the nave, but it has 
an inclination towards the north. This arrange- 
ment is often supposed to bear allusion to what 
may have been the position of our Lord’s head as 
He hanged upon the cross ; but it is far from certain 
that this is the right view of the matter. In order 
to satisfy the intention of recalling the view of the 
crucifixion the inclination of the choir out of the 
right line ought to be so marked as to be obtrusively 
visible...... At York, among other instances, the de- 
flection is so slight as to be hardly perceptible on a 
general view of the church, though it is obvious 
enough in a correct ground-plan.”—Pp. 102, 103. 


This impugns the accuracy of the pen pub- 
lished in Touch Poole and Hugall’s book ; 
it was taken from that given by Britton, and 
it does not make the deviation evident. 
Neither can my eyes detect it in that issued 
by the Builder, 7 January, 1892, in illustra- 
tion of one of a series of articles ‘Cathedrals 
of England and Wales.’ The writer—surely 
one of the “sane” architects Mr. NEILSON 
wishes to hear—says (p. 11) :— 


“The whole of the eastern arm of the church— 
the choir, presbytery, and Lady Chapel—presents 
some curious instances of irregularity. When 
Thoresby’s Lady Chapel and presbytery (the four 
eastern bays of the present church) were built, the 
early English choir was standing, causing some 
difficulty in the setting out of the new work. The 
centre of the east front was, however, made to 
agree with the centre line of the nave and central 
tower. But beyond this the lines of the new work 
do not seem to have been laid down with very accu- 
rate measurement. In the first place the main axis 
of the centre of the presbytery bends to the north 
(going westward), and at the eastern face of the 
lantern is as near as possible 2 ft. 6in. north of the 
centre line of the lantern and nave. In addition to 
this, the sides of the presbytery (the four east bays 
of the eastern arm) erected by Thoresby are not 
—— but are closer together at the bay‘ west of 
he present reredos than at the east end. This is 


still more marked in the side aisles, the result bein 
that the east walls of the aisles are not parallel 
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with the east wall of the centre alley, and the 
buttresses at their angles are turned outwards. 
The western portion of the presbytery (including 
the choir proper), built by Thoresby’s successors, 
has its oat ~ practically parallel, but the main axis 
or centre line of Thoresby’s work was kept, causing 
the divergence before noted at the central tower. 
This in turn has affected the later rood-screen, its 
doorway having had to be made central with the 
choir and not with the tower. There are, conse- 
quently, eight divisions containing canopied arches 
and statues on the south side and only seven on the 
north.” 

In conclusion, I may say that although the 
symbolic significance of deflecting chancels 
is not referred to by Durandus, it is dwelt 
on by Messrs. Neale and Webb in their intro- 
ductory essay to the translation of the first 
book of the ‘Rationale Divinorum Officiorum,’ 
where they do not think it’ is too much to 
assert that the divergence may be noticed 
in a fourth of the churches of England. To 
these gentlemen and to Sir S. R. Glynne, Bart., 
Hawarden Castle, Chester, corrections for the 
* Handbook of English Ecclesiology’ were to 
be forwarded (see preface). Sr. SwitTHrn. 


It may be worth while recording that M. 
J. K. Huysmans in his novel ‘The Cathedral’ 
(Eng. trans., 1898) says :— 

“This twist in the church is to be seen almost every- 
where—in St. Quen and in the Cathedral at Rouen, 
in St. Jean at Poitiers, at Tours and at Reims.” 

A few lines further on (p. 109) he instances 
the abbey church of Preuilly-sur-Claise, in 
Touraine, as symbolizing, unlike those above 
mentioned, not the dead Christ, but the living. 
The church of Preuilly 
“represents in its serpentine line, in the perspec- 
tive of its aisles and the obliquity of its an - mo 
= allegorical presentment of our Lord on the 

ross, 


thus perpetuating “the never-to-be-forgotten 
instant that elapsed between the ‘Sitio’ and 
the ‘Consummatum est.’” A. R. Bay.ey. 


Roman Catuoric (9 §S. ii. 227).—That a 
man might be fittingly called Catholic in the 
iddle Ages is evident from a passage at the 
end of ‘Le Prince Noir,’ a poem that is sup- 
to have been written by Chandos the 
erald, who attended the Black Prince in 
person. The poet is giving an estimate of 
the Prince’s character :— 
Mais pur doner en remembrance 
de 3a u roesse 
Et de sa trés-noble ogee, 
Et auxi de sa prudhommie, 
Coment il fut toute sa vie 
hom loiaix et catholiques 
Et en touz biens faire publiques. 


“Catholic” is employed in such varied, fan- 


tastic, and utterly unexpected senses by 
most of the members of the English-speakin 
races in the nineteenth century, that it woul 
not be wonderful if some ingenious corre- 
spondent were to suggest that “ catholiques ” 
in the above passage signifies only “of wide 
and intelligent yupethien” It may, how- 
ever, be observed that there is no other word 
in the piece descriptive of the Prince’s piety, 
which would hardly have been left unmen- 
tioned by the poet-historian, who no doubt 
meant to put it upon record that the brilliant 
hero of Poitiers and Navarette was a faithful 
son of the Holy Roman Church. 
T. P. ARMsTrone. 
Patney. 


Probably the following quotation from 
Milton’s treatise ‘Of True Religion,’ &e. 
(1673), does not contain the earliest known 
instance of this term, but it may be worth 
recording for the sake of his pun :—- 

“And whereas the papist boasts himself to be a 
Roman Catholic, it is a mere contradiction, one of 
the Pope’s bulls, as if he should suy, universal parti- 
cular, a catholic schismatic.”—‘ Prose Works,’ ed. 
Fletcher, 1833, p. 562 (third paragraph). 

W. G. 

47, Wickman Road, Beckenham. 


Consult the Index of the Parker Society's 
publications, s.v. ‘Catholic.’ 

Epwarp H. MarsHa.t, M.A. 

Hastings. 

[We have received valuable historical answers 
from ANnaus and Mr. Joun T, Curry, with 
other replies which we hesitate to publish, so many 
prejudices or convictions being likely to be stirred.] 


Str Richarp Horsam, Knr. (9 8. i. 448 ; 
ii. 17, 176, 313).—Lord Hotham writes to me 
and says of Sir Richard Hotham :— 

“He was a Yorkshireman, and apprenticed to a 
London hatter, and married his daughter, prospered, 
and became an alderman and mayor, aa was 
knighted. He called on Sir Beaumont Hotham and 
said that, although he had no claim, he should like 
to carry the Hotham arms if Sir Beaumont made no 
objection, and Sir Richard put Sir Beaumont or his 
son’s name in his will for a handsome legacy. The 
legacy came to nothing, as Sir Richard took to 
building at Bognor, and lost all his money. H 
called it ‘Hotham Town,’ but afterwards » 
the name to ‘Bognor Rocks.’ The buildings exist 
still, and Sir Richard's name is there pronounced 
as it is in Yorkshire.” 

W. B. 


Snort A v. A i. 127, 214, 
258, 430; ii. 77, 218)—With regard to the 
point raised by Mr. Penny (ante, p. 77), that 
this differing pronunciation is due to “local 
causes and consequent uses,” there can be no 
doubt that it is of very great importance. 
But this explanation cannot be accepted 
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wholly without reserve. It certainly does 
not explain the circumstance to by 
Mr. Grant White (as quoted 9 §. i. 430), 
that many modern American orthoépists 
“now require a flattened sound like the 
vowel sound of fat, or one between the 
sounds of far and fat, in the following 
words : calm, calf, half, aunt, alas, pass, bask, 
path, lath, laugh, staf, raft, and after,” 
whereas Mr. White and the class of well-bred 
Americans to which he belonged were accus- 
tomed in all these cases to give the vowel 
“the broad ah sound of a in far and father.” 
Moreover, Mr. White does not confine this 
change to his own side of the Atlantic. For, 
speaking as a lifelong student of English 
literature and of the English language, he 
asserts :— 

“This sound ah has been gradually losing ground 
in English for centuries. The change is much to be 
regretted ; for with the vanishing sound has gone 
much of the dignity, the freedom, the clearness, 
and the sweetness of our English speech.” —‘ Every- 
day English,’ p. 10. 

While, therefore, it is impossible to deny 
that Mr. Penny's explanation goes a long 
way to solve the problem, it will be seen that 
it does not account for the gradual change of 
pronunciation which has been going on in 
the United States as well as in this country. 
It appears to me that a solution equally 
wate of consideration is afforded by Mr. 
White when he protests (op. cit., pp. 166-7) 
against 
“the false assumption that language is a combina- 
tion of signs, and that the tones and articulations 
of those who speak it are, or should be, determined 
by the signs used by those who write it. On the con- 
trary, language is a combination of sounds; and the 
proper function of the signs of written language is 
not to express but rather to call to mind those com- 
binations, so far as it is possible for signs to suggest 
sounds. ‘This was the original function of letters, 
and it still is their legitimate function; but the 
effect of the diffusion of books, and of the ability 
to read them, has been to make the question prac- 
toally. for many people, not how certain sounds 
shall be expressed, but how certain combinations of 
letters shall be pronounced.” 


peaking from a general acquaintance 
with the various writings of this Trans- 
atlantic author, I may add that what he held 
to be the true guide in matters of pronuncia- 
tion in any country was the usage recognized 
by people of the best breeding, without 
ward to pronouncing dictionaries or to the 
eflorts of those who proceeded upon the false 
assumption indicated in the first sentence of 
the above paragraph. That the latter class 
had already affected the speech of his fellow- 
countrymen he realized with regret ; but this 
tendency seems tq haye been even more far- 


reaching than he thought. “We write 
laughter, and speak lahfter,” he says in 
another connexion (op. cit., p. 170). It is rash 
for a stranger to generalize hastily upon the 
usages of another country, but a residence 
of more than a year in the United States 
leads ine to believe that the majority of his 
fellow-countrymen no longer “speak lahfter,” 
but /dfter, and that they very rarely use the 
“Ttalian a.” It is true that far and father 
are still pronounced as with us; but when 
such words as half, calf, laugh, salve, and 
rather receive the sound of haf, caf, laf, sav, 


when far and father will be pronounced as far 
and father. The line of reasoning apparently 
followed by those who would make pronun- 
ciation the slave of spelling is, in this respect, 
that since the letter a has only one sound in 
such words as rat, fat, and man, therefore it 
ought invariably to receive the same sound 
when similarly situated. Consequently, as 
the vowel sound in far is not expressed by aa 
or ah, it ought to be nteadaeraden a, 

These remarks are offered partly in supple- 
ment to the response made to Mr. WINNING- 
TON LEFTWICH’s query as to the usage of the 
United States, and chiefly with the aim of 
showing that while “local causes” are an 
important factor in this question, there is 
another force at work in determining the 

resent and future pronunciation of the 
letter a. AvID MacRItcuie. 

Edinburgh. 


“ HuLLABALOo ” (9 ii. 267).—This word in 
the form of “ Hub-bub-boo” occurs in 1689 
in ‘The Irish Hudibras,’ p. 31:— 

—— the parted brother 
Was laid to rest......... 
With Hub-bub-boo...... 

In 1723, in the form of “ Holoo-loo-loo,” it 
is to be found in ‘The Comical Pilgrim’s 
Pilgrimage into Ireland,’ p. 92: “The wild 
Irish set up a most hideous Holoo-loo-loo.” 

The concluding sentence of Dr. Murray’s 
query indicates that w/ulatus is connected 
with the meaning. Artuur MAYALL. 


Town Drummer (9 §. ii. 227). — See 
‘Waverley,’ chap. xxxiv. ad jin.; also ‘The 
Heart of Midlothian, chap. vi. (v. in later 
editions). JONATHAN BovucHiEr. 


Jamsuy’D AND Karkosip (9 §. ii. 327).— 
Kai Khosru is mentioned in the ‘Shah- 
nameh.’ When he is besieging a castle of the 
Divs he throws a lance, with a — 
talisman affixed to the point, into the castle 
and straightway Divs and castle vanish 


altogether, The Divs have a great objection 


and rither, the time does not seem far off 
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to scents, as have other evil spirits. The 
Larve, the evil spirits of the Romans, were 
driven from graves by burnt beans, the odour 
of which they could not endure. Other evil 
spirits have also been overcome by strong 
smells :— 
So entertained those odorous smells the Fiend 
Who came their bane, though with them better 
leased 
Than Asmodeiis with the fishy fume 
That drove him, though enamoured, from the 
spouse 
Of Tobit’s son. 
* Paradise Lost,’ bk. iv. lines 166-70. 
E. YARDLEY. 


One Kaikobad was “ Ald ed-din Kaikobad, 
the most powerful and illustrious prince 
of this branch of the Seljuiks”; but he was 

isoned by his son Ghiyats ed-din Kai- 

hosrau in 1234 (‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
xxi. 637). Epwarp it. M.A. 
Hastings. 


SILHOUETTES OF CHILDREN (9 S. ii. 307, 
353).—These were much in vogue when I was 
young, in the thirties, and I have seen a good 
many at different times. In the country 
town in which I[ resided a man came round 
regularly once a year, when, by arrangement, 
he would come to any private house and cut 
out any member of the family in a very short 
— of time; and very recognizable profiles 
they were. I think they were most the 
fashion between 1835 and 1845. I go by the 
costume ; the majority of those I have seen 
and some I have represent the girls in short 
dresses with the long frilled trousers reaching 
to the ankle worn about that period. Of 
course, I know this style of dress was bein 
worn by a few as early as 1830, and continued, 
but with considerable curtailment, well into 
the fifties, when it disappeared from sight. 
It is probable, in the groups referred to by 
Mr. Tver, that he will find each figure cut out 
separately and stuck on cardboard. At least 
I have a group so done. In many cases the 

ures were touched up with nn A the hair, 
face, and frills of the dress being the portion 
so decorated. There were also sheets of 
figures in black published, relieved with 
white lines, having a very good effect. These 
were very cheap, and I[ think were sold by 
Ackermann. Those I have are cut out from 
the sheet, so that Iam not able to give the 
name of the publisher. Jas. B. Morris. 

Eastbourne. 


From the Earl Poulett I gather that these 
interesting and clever silhouettes were pro- 
bably the handiwork of the first wife—whose 
initials were A. L.—of the fourth Earl 


Poulett, of Poulett Lodge, Twickenham, 

What the initials M. G. stand for his lordship 

does not know. ANDREW W. TuER. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


If it is permissible to refer to a process 
exactly the reverse of that described upon 
p. 354 of the current volume, Artist should 
glance at some illustrations by Mrs. Jane 
Cook to two of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
which for freedom and grace it would be 
difficult to surpass. All the figures, cut with 
a penknife, whether adults, children, or 
animals, are instinct with life. R. B. 

Upton. 


Oxpest Recister §. xi. 108, 215; 
9% §. ii. 35, 133, 176, 278).—My attention has 
been called to the discussion of this subject 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ and particularly 
to the quotation by Mr. E. H. Manemats of 
1504 as the date of the register of Alfriston, 
Sussex. As [ must clearly hold myself 
responsible for giving this date, I have 
referred to my MS. notes on alleged early 
registers, and I find that Alfriston is there 
credited with having entries of seven mar- 
riages during the years 1504-5. I have not 

rsonally verified this statement, but it has 
aon more than once submitted to the vicar 
without correction, and has just now been 

ain returned unaltered for the new edition 
of the ‘Sussex Directory.’ As to the printed 
return of 1831, I have over and over again 
roved it to be untrustworthy, and it would 
be easy to quote instances in which the dates 
given are wholly incorrect. It was compiled 
from particulars furnished by the clergy in 
answer to official inquiries, and this method 
of compilation is no doubt to a large extent 
answerable for the inaccuracy of the volume, 
It is high time, I think, that a new return of 
parish registers was made ; but it must be the 
work of experts, and not of the clergy, of 
whom some I know, and many as I suspect, 
are quite unable to read the early registers in 
their keeping. 

I have made out from time to time a con- 
siderable list of parish registers of an earlier 
alleged date than 1538, and if it will be of 
advantage to the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ I shall 
be glad to send a copy thereof for publica- 
tion, which might, at any rate, assist in the 
disproval or verification of the dates alleged. 

THe Eprror 
or ‘ Ketiy’s County Directories.’ 


I have now seen the extracts from the 
registers of Alfriston in the Burrell MS. Col- 
lection, Brit. Mus., vol. 5697, p. 302, and it is 
there stated that the marriages commence 
1544, baptisms 1538, and burials 1547. This 
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was when Sir W. Burrell visited the church ; 

ps an earlier portion of the marriage 
register has been discovered since then. I 
am writing to the vicar of this church, and 
will let your readers know the _ 


South Hackney. 


Eatinc oF SEALS (9 i. 305; ii. 313).— 
The old play ‘Sir John Oldcastle’ was, as 
was the fashion of the time of its production, 
composed in two parts. I cannot gather from 
Mr. Boucuter’s communication whether the 
scene he cites between Lord Cobham and 
Harpool occurs in part i. or part ii. 

During 1852-4 Messrs. Virtue, of London 
and New York, published an edition of 
Shakespeare (imperial quarto) in monthly 
parte which, when complete, bound up into 

r handsome volumes, respectively sequent 
comedies, tragedies, histories, doubtful plays. 
The first part of the play ‘Sir John Old- 
castle’ is included in the final volume, and 
I think the second part also; hut of this 
Iam not sure. Strange to say, on two or 
three occasions within the last few years, on 
writing for this edition of Shakespeare at the 
British Museum, only the first three volumes 
were supplied me, and on inquiring for the 
fourth 1 was, on the last occasion, about 
three = ago, informed that it had been 
mislaid. On previous applications the 
courteous officials seemed to be dubious 
whether such a volume had ever been issued ; 
but as I had once (alas, that once!) possessed 
the whole set of four, I was enabled to con- 
vince them of their error. Perhaps since then 
(at least three 7 ago) the missing volume 
has been found, and an inquiry now at the 
British Museum might result in its pro- 
duction. 

But Messrs. Virtue have apparently recently 
published a reissuc of the same impression in 
tight volumes, vol. vii. of which I had in 
my hands on Saturday, 15 October. Therein 
I found the first part of ‘Sir John Old- 
castle’ on p. 127 et seg, but had not the 

rtunity of examining it to discover if 
the passage referred to by Mr. Boucuier 
weurred in that part, nor had I access to 
vol. viii., in which, if anywhere in this col- 
letion of plays loosely attributed to our 


great bard, part ii. would be found. Nemo. 
Temple. 


have a volume of plays in which appears 
‘The History of Sir John Oldcastle.’ The 
following is a copy of the title-page: “The | 
History of Sir John Oldcastle, the good Lord | 
Cobham. By Mr. William Shakespeare. 


of the proprietors : and sold by Booksellers of 
London and Westminster. MpccxxxIv.” [am 
reading the play, and find it extremely inter- 
esting. H. Y. J. Taytor. 


TRANSLATION OF Dicpy’s ‘De Arte Na- 
TANDI’ (8 §. xii. 107).—I lately visited the 
sibliothéque Nationale, Paris, and there saw 
the copy of Digby’s book which was missing 
at the time of Mr. Raten THomas’s inquiry. 
It is a fine copy. G. F. Barwick. 


“SABLE sHRouD” (9 §. i. 445 ; ii. 133, 231, 
357).—At the time burial in woollen was com- 
pulsory, the penalty for non-observance was 
very severe, and one-half—for it was a pecu- 
niary one—went to the informer. By a sub- 
sequent enactment the punishment was 
altered to imprisonment ; but in the printing 
of it, it was forgotten to alter the last clause, 
“one-half to the informer,” and the number 
of informations, it is said, began to diminish 
from this time, until the Act became inopera- 
tive. R. B. 

Upton. 

Dr. Warp, or Sonam (9 §. ii. 328).—Doubt- 
less, when the tomb was repaired in 1764, 
and the inscription was recut, the original 
figure (probably illegible) was mistaken by 
the workman. ‘N. & Q.,’1% xii. 495, con- 
tains a query, and a long explanation by our 
ever esteemed and lamented Editor, WILLIAM 
J. THoms. Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Brack IMAGES OF THE Maponna §. ii. 
367). — There are several well-known black 
Virgins in Italy. In all the countries of the 
Eastern Church they swarm. Perhaps the 
best known is the large one at Moscow, 
which is fetched as a miracle-worker to the 
dying, and goes in state with black horses 
and an escort. Black Virgins are included 
in the eikons for sale in every place where 
Russian and Greek images are sold. D. 


AutHors oF Quotations WANTED (9" ii. 
289).— 
The curse of a granted prayer. 
This, I should say, is from Juvenal, Satire x. 7:— 
Evertere domos totas optantibus ipsis 
Di faciles. 
See also a fine passage in Val. Maximus, lib. vii. 
c. 2, to the same effect. G. T. SHerporn. 
I have not skill 
From such a sharp and waspish word as “* No” 
To pluck the sting. 
Henry Taylor’s ‘Philip van Artevelde,’ I. ii., 
published 1834. Cc. C. M. 
The remark that Addison was a parson in a tie- 


; printed by J. Tonson, and the rest 


Tee 


wig is attributed to Mandeville (Hawkins, * History 
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of Music,’ v. 315, 316). Tonson’s saying that he | as such is inserted in Halliwell’s ‘ Yorkshire An. com! 
ever thought him a priest in his heart is referred to | thology.’ His observations upon Yorkshire methods ston 
Spence, p. 200. See ‘ Addison’ in ‘ D.N.B.’ of thought and procedure are shrewd and accurate, hous 

KILLIGREW. and he has collected some scores of characteristic cred: 
(9 S. ii. 309.) stories and may 
is God’ . amusement and delight. e personally foun 

— is God’ task difficult of laying down a work every page of fres 
ore ix which has interest or value. We give him a 
por ' P story, illustrative in its way, which he does not e 
y Byron quotes in a foot-note :— seem to know. A “tyke,” heading a deputation, 8o 
But thy most dreadful instrument called on the “great” Lord Derby, with whom an has 
In working out a pure intent appointment had been made. W hen at the noble. reme 
Is man arrayed for mutual slaughter : man’s the 

Yea, Carnage is thy daughter. opened, our Yorkshireman, undismayed a J 
Wordsworth’s Thanksgiving Ode.’ scorning su A ~ 

: : : speech, simply said, ‘*‘ Young man, is a [he] in? 
‘ The Maes. ee, a the poem now called the The “a” was quite sufficient to designate the Earl. abar 
Thanksgiving Ode’ (‘Ode on the Morning of the tent 
Day appointed for a General Thanksgiving, January | We can personally testify to the justice of most of rs 
18, 1816’), but the ‘Ode,’ 1815 (* Poems of the Mr. Blakeborough’s comments. Such_ things as Whe 
Imagination *) ‘contains these lines :— refusing to ask explanations of unfamiliar words, ; 
and consequent accidents resulting from mis mort 
But man is thy most awful instrument interpretation, are familiar, and arise from the occu 
In working out a pure intent ; , : mingled cannyness and independence of Yorkshire artis 
they wicked in character. There is not much in the stories given 
PUrpors preva. that we should characterize as wit, but there is 

Here the last lines differ from the version quoted | abundance of readiness, sharpness, and comic out- fath 
by Byron, and I think the omission of the reference | spokenness of retort. Concerning proceedings adm 
to Carnage was due to Byron’s use, or misuse, of | and mock errands on April Fool Day, Mr. Blake- It is 
the passage. J. A. J. Houspen. borough has something to say. He tells of a victim in tl 
being sent for ‘‘a bucket of steam.” Did he ever pres 


Alas! that I so lately knew thee. hear of a woman being sent for “a long stand,” and In 


f I should think that the line T. S, is in search of | being kept waiting for hours on her feet? We have Libr 
would be the following ;— known this done. Our author omits a chapter Care 
Ah, why did I so late Thee know? with 
ing which he has. e wish he wo 

pom ~ So Information on the subject is much wanted. It 
‘ by Jok yw ley.’ Th h leh rhich | Seems that the stang was ridden in Wensleydale 8 Mr. 
cae” y John Wesley. e whole hymn, Wile | recently as October, 1896. Among the public enter- is gi 
: tainments at Gisborough Races in 1784 we An 
Thee will I love, my strength, my tower, “‘smocking.” In the sweet dales watered by the illus 
will be found in the ‘ New Wesleyan Hymn-Book’ | Ure, the Swale, and other “ umbered” streams much M 
(No. 210). R. CLakK. | quaint folk-lore and many curious superstitions ay 

: has diligently collected, so far as possible, a! 
Miscellaneous, hand. is work has philological value, and he has + 


compiled a copious and useful glossary and written 
a valuable chapter on “‘The Grammar of the 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Wit, Character, Folk-lore, and Customs of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. By Richard Blakeborough. 
(Frowde.) 

Excert a little squeamishness—pardonable in one 
who announces himself as a “ Society Humourist,” 
whatever that may be—we have no fault to find 
with Mr. Blakeborough, who has given us some apt 
illustrations of North Riding character, speech, 
and folk-lore. That he should not, in a book in- 
tended to be, to some extent, popular, insert coarse, 
Rabelaisian, or Burns-like songs is pardonable. 
That in a folk-poem he inserts “ bust”—a word of 
which, presumably, the poet never heard —for, as 
we presume from the context, “dugs,” the use 
of which is sanctioned by Shakspeare, Goldsmith, 
and Stanley, or some similar word from the utter 
ance of which Queen Elizabeth would not have 
shrunk, is showing himself a trifle too scrupulous. 
He is, however, complete master of his subject, and 
has accumulated a vast amount of matter, on the 
value of which we are fully entitled to speak. He 
tells, p. 64, a story of two “‘ Yorkshire tykes” bar- 
gaining concerning horses, and does not seem 
aware that it is in the dialect of the West Riding 
the best-known Yorkshire poem in existence, an 


Folk-speech.” Mr. Blakeborough, who writes from 
2%, Trent Street, Stockton-on-Tees, is anxious to 
form a North Riding folk-lore and dialectical, or 
dialectal, society. Some of our readers may care to 
communicate with him. We have, meanwhile, to 
thank him for a useful, well-written, and enter 
taining book. 


Memoirs of John A. Heraud. By Edith Heraud 
(Redway.) 

Asovt the middle of the present century John A. 
Heraud was a man of note and importance. We 
have heard Westland Marston say that an intro- 
duction to the author of ‘The Descent into’ Hell, 
with which he was supplied, constituted an event 
in his life. To some extent Heraud was responsible 
for the growth in England of a knowledge of German 
philosophy. He wrote epic poems, which were 
more praised than read, and dramas, one or two 
which found their way on to the stage; he was a 
acute, honest, and capable critic; a friend of the 
Carlyles ; a correspondent of Southey, W ordsworth, 
and other celebrities of a previous age; and the 
author of a work on Shakspeare which has won the 
commendations of the most advanced critics 
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commentators. When, on the nomination of Glad- 
stone, he was appointed a brother of the Charter- 
house, he brought to a practical close a worthy and 
creditable career. Already, however, the moss of 
oblivion was growing over his fame, and when 
he died a new generation, eager in its worship at 
fresh shrines, had all but entirely forgotten him. 
His daughter, whilom an actress of note, has under- 
taken the pious task of writing his biography. 
So far as bricks can be made without straw she 
bas been successful. Unfortunately, she herself 
remembers little, and such information as she 
receives from other sources is mostly trivial. 
Heraud himself began an autobiography, which, 
if continued, would have been of value. Un- 
happily, the task was no sooner commenced than 
abandoned. Southey’s letters supply, to some ex- 
tent, a revelation of literary development, and 
assign value to the book in which they ———. 
When they cease, however, there is practically no 
more to be said, and the second half of the volume is 
ocupied principally with a record of Miss Heraud’s 
artistic career, interesting and full of promise at 
the outset, but interrupted by dangerous and dis- 
abling illness. ‘To those who remember or know 
father or daughter the volume, which contains an 
admirable likeness of Heraud, will commend itself. 
It is worthy of the attention of others interested 
in the intellectual growth and development of the 
present century. 


Ix an excellent number of the Journal of the Ex- 
Libris Society appears the fifth article of Miss Edith 
Carey on ‘Guernsey Book-plates.’ This is occupied 
with the Le Marchant plates, many interesting 

imens of which are reproduced. In ‘Od 
olumes and their Book-plates’ the fine plate of 
Mr. George Clulow, designed by Mr. John Leighton, 
is given, as is that of the late Cornelius Walford. 
A note ‘On some Philipse Book-plates’ is also 
illustrated. 


MaINLy occupied with wars and rumours of wars 
in Africa and, it must be owned, in the Church, the 
reviews have less space than usual even to devote to 
those subjects, literary or artistic, with which alone 
we are justified in dealing. Two papers in the 
Fortnightly, however, have genuine literary interest. 
Mr. Arthur Symons writes upon ‘Stéphane Mal- 
larmé, the Parisian poet, between whom and Mr. 
George Meredith a species of parallel is established. 

larmé’s obscurity is said to have been partly his 
failure to carry out the spirit of his own intentions. 
Mallarmé, it is held, was not a mystic, but “a 
thinker in whom an extraordinary subtlety of 
mind” was exercised on problems always explicit, 
but “by no means” common. We have altered the 
arrangement of a few of Mr. Symons’s words. Mr. 
George Wyndham is one of the most recent, but 
also one of the most far-seeing, of our students of 
Tudor times, and his ‘Elizabethan Adventure in 

izabethan Literature’ is a singularly interesting 
and valuable contribution. Its aim is to show the 
influence over Shakspeare and his contemporaries 
of that spirit of adventure which was rife in the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. A con- 
siderable portion of the article is taken up with a 
record of the deeds of the explorers. ‘‘ The glorious 
life of the adventurers was crowded,” as Mr. 
Wyndham says, “into the brief compass of but 
two decades”; and he adds, “‘Their El Dorado 
vanished in thin air, but they founded the British 
empire of the sea.” Mr. Escott writes on ‘ Henry 


Reeve.’ ‘A Diary at Santiago’ is concluded, in 
consequence of the death of the diarist. There is a 
scrimmage between Mr. Lang and Mr. John M. 
Robertson on ‘ The Origin of Religion,’ and a paper 
on ‘Secondary Education’ by Mr. Cloudesley Brere- 
ton.-—Mr. Frederic Harrison writes, in the Nine- 
teenth Century, on ‘The Historical Method of Prof. 
Freeman.’ Wide as was the range of Freeman’s 
historical studies, it is said to have “* recognized 
very rigid limits of its own,” rarely referring to 
anything in Europe later than the fifteenth century. 
The foundation of his teaching is shown in the 
famous Rede Lecture of 1872, *‘ in some respects the 
broadest and most masterly of all Freeman’s essays,” 
in which he declares that the history of man, or, 
“at all events, the history of Aryan man in Europe 
must be regarded as one unbroken whole, no part of 
which can be safely looked at without reference to 
other parts.” The italics are in the original. In 
the limitation thus imposed Mr. Harrison finds “a 
fatal qualification.” One conclusion reached is that 
Freeman, ‘‘ however great as a scholar and a student, 
had but slight grasp of a sound philosophy of his- 
tory, and had no very definite »hy 
of his own.” ‘The Roman Roads of Britain’ is by 
Mr. W. B. Paley, and is accompanied by a map. Mr. 
Paley holds that Uriconium, the exploration of which 
we undertook near half a century ago with Thomas 
Wright, the antiquary, was probably the most 
important town between Dover and Chester, Lon- 
don even not excepted. The task is possible, with 
the aid of the map, to trace the course of this 
marvellous monument of Roman energy and civi- 
lization. Mr. Harry L. Stephen has an interesting 
paper on ‘Judging in the Gambia.’—The Century 
appears with a classical and finely illustrated cover, 
designed by Grasset. First in its contents is a 
wrtrait of Dr. Weir Mitchell, by Cecilia Reaux, 
ike the cover, in colours. An account by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler of Alexander the Great has 
admirable illustrations by A. Castaigne and other 
artists. Another article of equal merit, as regards 
both letterpress and designs, is upon Franklin. 
Cole’s ‘Old English Masters’ deals with Sir Henry 
Raeburn, and reproduces his eminently character- 
istic portrait of Lord Newton. Capt. Sigsbee begins 
a series of —_ giving the personal narrative of 
the ill-fated Maine, of which the writer was the com- 
mander. ‘ From the London 7'imes of 1904,’ by Mark 
Twain, is founded, in a sense, on the Dreyfus case, 
and is accompanied by a portrait of the writer. 
Lowell’s ‘ Impressions of Spain’ is one more among 
many excellent papers.—A very amusing article in 
Macmillan’s is by Mr. Michael MacDonagh, and 
has for its subject ‘ Love-Making in Ireland.’ Some 
stories of Irish blarney are 
given. e wish we were justified in extracting 
some of them. Mr. Frederick Boyle writes on 
‘The Capacity of Savages.’ Mr. G. A. Levett-Yeats 
ro a pleasing description of his ‘ Indian Garden.’ 
Jr. Yonge supplies curious particulars concerning 
‘The Insanity of the Criminal.’ ‘ Domesticity,’ by 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn, deals from a new point of 
view agg eee of difference between English and 
French. Not wholly to our credit or advantage is 
the distinction.—‘An Apostle of the Jews,’ in 
Temple Bar, deals with the sad fate, now almost 
forgotten, of Stoddart and Connolly, and depicts 
the heroically carried out mission of Joseph Wolff. 
‘In the Country of Laurence Sterne’ depicts some 
Yorkshire scenery, and deals incidentally with the 
proceedings at Skelton Castle, the seat of Sterne’s 
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notorious friend John Hall Stevenson. ‘A Summer 
amidst the Sabines’ 
female American, of life in Umbria. man 
Letter- Writers of To-day’ and ‘Optimists and 
Pessimists’ are both to be 
appears with a prettily designed cover represent- 


ing Autumn, a girl holding a bow] of — grapes. | 
r 


The contents remain warlike. *The Worker’ appa- 
rently finishes with part vii., when, his journey 
across the American continent accomplished, the 
writer sees the Pacific. We cannot deal with the 
questions raised concerning military and naval 
adventures and exploits. It may be worth while 
to mention, however, that while the service of 
torpedo ts is shown to be of extreme danger, 
doubt is thrown on the value of the boats. *'T 
Woman’s Paris’ will interest the fair sex.—A 
capital picture of M. Daudet illustrates a no less 
excellent article, in the Pall Mail, on ‘ Alphonse 
Daudet in Private Life.’ Not the only illustration 
is this, views being given of Madame Daudet and 
of some “olive branches.” Compton Wynyates is 
depicted with the aid of photographs. It is to 
be hoped that the descriptions of baronial halls in 
England will be coy in a separate form. The 
late Mr. Gleeson White has a sympathetic article 
on Frederick Sandys, who is characterized as ‘A 
Great English Illustrator,’ a name no one will deny 
him. Sir Walter Besant’s ‘South London’ is con- 
tinued. Some fine photographs of Leghorn will be 
studied with interest by travellers in Italy. Mr. 
Quiller-Couch supplies a further instalment of 
* From a Cornish Window,’ and there is an account 
of ‘ Tuna Fishing in the Pacific.’—In ‘ Fights for the 
Flag’ an account is given, in the Cornhill, by the 
Rev. W. H. Fitchett, of “‘the soldiers’ battle,” 
Inkermann. It is no less spirited than previous 
battle-pieces from the same source. The Marquess 
of Dufferin and Ava presents a stirring account of 
‘The Siege of Bomarsund,’ as he witnessed it from 
the deck of a yacht. ‘“‘ An Old Whig” gives ‘ Some 
Memories of Kensington P; > Further ‘Humours 
of Clerical Life’ appear. Canon Wood deals ably 
with the perplexing subject of ‘ Witchcraft.’—Mr. 
Hector Fraser describes, in the Gentleman’s, ‘Winter 
in a Deer-Forest.’ The Rev. E. Peacock supplies, 
under the title ‘ A Master of Trinity,’ an account of 
Dr. Mansel, Bishop of Bristol. r. Hyde’s ‘ The 
Low Peak’ is in part a continuation of a previous 
article on ‘ Dovedale.’ Mr. Pedrick dwells on ‘ The 
Heraldic Aspect of Scott’s Works.’—The English 
dilustrated has an account of ‘Pavement Artists 
and their Work.’ Major Martin Hume depicts 
‘A Fight in Leicester Square.’ It deals with 
a disgusting but fatal brawl among drunkards. 
Among other illustrations, ‘The Royal House of 
Austria’ has a good portrait of the murdered Em- 

ress. Some excellent views are given of ‘The 

onasteries of Meteora.’—Mr. Rider Haggard con- 
tinues, in ngman’s, his ‘Farmer’s Year.’ ‘A 
Dorsetshire Pastoral’ is very pleasing. Mr. Lang 
is entertaining ‘ At the Sign of the Ship.’ 


We take the following obituary notice of Mr. 
John Bohn from the Bookseller of 4 November :— 
* October 29.—At his residence, near Brighton, 
i ninety-two, Mr. John Bohn, probably the 
oldest. survivi member of the book trade in 
England, and the last brother of James, and the 
better-known H.G. Bohn. His father was book- 
seller to the English Foreign Office; an appoint- 


gives a pleasing picture, by a | 


ment he owed to the good offices of Edmund Burke, 
the famous statesman. He was sent to school ip 
Germany, and some two or three days after the 
battle of Waterloo was allowed, with some com. 
panions, to visit the battlefield. He was initiated 
into the routine of the trade in his father’s office 
and subsequently was for some years in business 
in London on his own account. In 1851 he was 
employed by the Austrian Government to look 
after the interests of the Austrian exhibitors in the 
great exhibition of that year, and shortly after. 
wards he joined the staff at Sotheby’s as principal 
cataloguer, a post he retained until he retired about 
four years since. During the forty-two years he 
was with that firm he catalogued nearly all the 
notable libgaries which came under the hammer at 
their famots rooms, including, also, the celebrated 
MSS. of the Hamilton Palace collection, sold to 
the German Government, the catalogue of which, 
though printed, was not issued in consequence.” 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


THe (“A White Elephant”)— 
The kings of Ava and Siam are lords of the so-called 
white elephant. The animals are held in veneration 
in Siam, and kept in state in the stables of the 
king. There is a story, for which no authority is 
known, that when the king wishes to punish 
nobleman who has incurred his wrath he sends him 
a white elephant, which the recipient is obliged 
carefully to guard, and the cost of which is serious. 
See, under ‘ Elephant,’ ‘ Hist. Eng. Dict.’ 

T. W. Brapiey (“Olive Wilmot”). — For full 
information respecting her see ‘N. & Q.,’ from 3" 8. 
to 7 S., under ‘ Cumberland (the Pseudo-Princess),’ 
* Olive Serres,’ and ‘ Serres, Olivia Wilmot.’ 

Joun Hess (“ Antigropelos”). —See ‘N. & Q, 
7 S. v. 249, 297, 353, 304; vi. 37. 

CorrIGENDUM. — P. 377, col. 2, 1. 7, for “the 
latter's” read Vertue’s. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retum 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Terms oF SUBSCRIPTION BY PosT 

For this Year, Fifty-three Numbers. ‘ 
For Twelve Months .. 
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New Edition, price Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition, With 3 Plates, By W. T. LYNN, 
BA. P.B.A.S. 

«Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy tu be brought up 
to date Guardian. 

BOWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


NOW READY, price 63.; by post, 6s. 3d. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE EIGHTH SERIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I, to XII, 1892 to 1897. 
(Two Vols, in each Year.) 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


SCHWEPPES MINERAL WATERS ARE 
ALWAYS THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON. 


Schweppes Soda. 


THESE WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lemon- 
ade, Tonic Water, Dry Ginger Ale, and Sparkling 
Malvern) have been celebrated for over a century, 
They have always had the patronage of Royalty, 
and continue to be be supplied to the Queen, 


ENGLISH NATURAL TABLE WATER :— 


SCHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN, 
In SPLITS, PINTS, and QUARTS. ; 


SCHWEPPES, Lrv., LONDON, MALVERN, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
BRISTOL, SYDNEY, and MELBOURNE. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN- 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 

ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred, 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
large 7s for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi-4 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Sead, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade 


J. WHITAKER & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Prayer, and Praise. Adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, ts. Foolscap #vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9e, 
This favourite Manual is issued in Ten Editions, ranging 
in size from the +maliest pocket Prayer Book to a large octavo, 
printed in very plain type, suitable for aged people whose eye- 
sight is failing. Some of the editions are handsomely printed 
with red-line vorders, &c. 


The DAILY PSALMS. Vol. I. Morn- 


ING; Vol. IL EVENING. | _ Each Volume complete in 
itself (sold ly); ions for Every Day in the 
Year. By the Author of "The Daily Round.’ Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 9s, A Smalier Edition for the Pocket, imperial 
32mo. is also ready, cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 
4s, Gd ; morocco, Gs, 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties, and 


DIFFICULTIES, Short Practical Essays, Hy the Author 
of * The Daily kound.’ Feap svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; roan, gilt 
edges, 6s, ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s, 


The BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Issued by Authority of the Lower House of Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury. I. Short qt of Daily 
Prayer for those having Littw Time, Cloth, 6d.; roan, 
gilt edges, ls, 6d. Ll, Forms for Use Twice Daily, with 
Prayers for Various Occasions. Cloth, 2s.; roan, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. 111, Forms for Use Seven Times Daily. A 
New Edition, _— and Enlarged. Cloth, 3s.; roan, 
gilt edges, 4s. td. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion. With a ng 4 to Confirmation and 
Holy Communion. 48mo. cloth, 6d.; or neatly bouad ia 
roan, with gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 
Large-Type Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s.; or neatly bound in 
roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


In very bold type, strongly bound in cloth, 7d. 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 


Rev. W, H, RIDLEY, M.A, Fine-Paper Edition, cloth, 
red edges, 1s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, 
B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the 
Cathedral of St. Albans, and Examining Chapiain of the 
Bishop. Large post vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


Crown 8vo. pp. 620, cloth, Persian morocco back, 
top edge gilt, 5s. 


CLASSICAL and FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, 
Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions in French, German, 
italian, Latin, and Portuguese. With 

‘xplanatory Notes, and Indexes. 
by Wat FRANCIS HENRY KING, M.A, Ch. Ch 


London: 12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (9 8. IT. Nov. 12, °98, 
MR. MURRAY’S NEW WORKS. 


With Portrait, demy 8vo. 18s, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY and CORRESPONDENCE of AUGUSTUS 
HENRY, THIRD DUKE of GRAFTON. From hitherto Unpublished Documents in the possession of his Family. 
Badited by Sir WILLIAM R. ANSON, Bart., Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford. (Just out, 

“* No competent student will hesitate to acknowledge that the autobiography now given to the world throws a flood of 
light on one of the most obscure and perplexing periods of the history of last century.”— Times. 


Crown 8vo. 5s, 


MR. GLADSTONE: a Monograph. By Sir Edward W. Hamilton, K.C.B, 
(Just out, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The BOOK of the MASTER; or, the Egyptian Doctrine of the Light Born of 
the Virgin Mother. By W. MARSHAM ADAMS, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford, Author of ‘ The House of 
the Hidden Piaces,’ ‘ A Clue to the Creed of Barly Egypt,’ &c. { Just out, 

Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HAWAII and REVOLUTION. The Personal Experiences of a Newspaper 
Correspondent in the Sandwich Islands during the Crisis of 1°93 and afterwards. By MARY H. ees os. 


“ Her sketches of life and nature in the Sandwich Islands are vivid and full of interest.” —Times. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


VAGARIES. By Axel Munthe, Author of ‘ Letters from a Mourning City,’ &, 


” (Just out. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 
The LORD’S PRAYER. By the late Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., 
sometime Dean of Norwich, Author of ‘ Thoughts on Personal Religion,’ &c. [Just out. 


** So close is the reasoning at times, and so much is packed into each paragraph. The book is assured of a wide 
circulation among the clergy and all i d in the religi life.” — Scot; 


With many Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


The STORY of MARCO POLO. Edited by N. Brooks. [Now ready. 


Contents :—Marco's Family, bis Father, and bis Uncle—How the Polos went to the Dominions of Kublai Khan and got 
back again— Young Marco at the Court of Kublai Khan—How Messer Marco Polo was >> by the Genoese—Ancient 
Armeuia—The Kingdom of Georgiania—The Bxplvits of Alexander the Great—Story of Miserly Caliph of Bagdad and 


his Gold—&c. 
NEW BOOK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION CROSS-EXAMINED; or, Some Suggestions on 
(Just out, 


the Great Secret of Biology. By the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.G. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The TIDES and KINDRED PHENOMENA in the SOLAR SYSTEM. By 


GBORGE HOWARD DARWIN, Plumian Professor and Fellow of Trinity College, in the University of TT 


Large 8vo. 6s. each. 
MR, MURRAY’S PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


The STUDY of MAN. By Prof. Haddon, D.Sc. M.A. 
The GROUNDWORK of SCIENCE. By St. George Mivart, M.D. Ph.D. F.R.8. 


(Just out, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


JOHN BDWARD FPRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's Lane, B.C; 
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